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HE couple of months which have 


OA /) 
IN VP Wy eS rolled past since we gave the first 
Koy 


“Yh nem series of papers on the vexed ques- 
Me We tion of woman’s claims have been utilized 


to advance the cause with an energy that 

might almost be called startling. Seldom 

{|,has a controversy been pushed to the front 

with such rapidity as this. Seeing that 

it lacked altogether the accompaniments 

which give momentum to other great revo- 

lutionary movements—for this movement is 

certainly revolutionary in its aims, if not in 

its methods—it is little short of wonderful 

that we should find it occupying now the 

position it does in the categcry of public 

questions. The forces behind it are en- 

tirely intellectual and sentimental. No 

burning question of finance, no incident of racial animosity, 
no current of popular passion bears it along; the public con- 
science is not quickened into impulsive action by the disclosure 
of anything which shocks our common humanity. Destitute of 
any leverage of this sort, it is, therefore, not a little remarka- 
ble to find an idea maturing at such a phenomenal rate as this. 
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No doubt the seed of the idea was planted a good many years 
ago, but the plant did not prosper until now. Since our first 
articles on the subject appeared, its growth has been such as 
to remind us of our nursery days and the tale of Jack and the 
Bean-stalk. 

The controversy which is being waged is almost altogether 
confined to women. Men have taken very little part in it so far. 
What strenuous antagonism the movement has encountered has 
sprung spontaneously from the minds of women themselves. 
When Tennyson wanted to create uproar amongst the “sweet girl- 
graduates” he was clumsy enough to introduce man as the dis- 
turbing element. We have it now demonstrated before our 
own eyes that a world composed entirely of the softer sex 
might not be a guarantee of irrefragable peace. 

Both sides of the controversy are characteristic. The energy 
of the American woman of to-day is manifest in the rapidity 
and thoroughness which marked the action of the woman 
suffragists. They gave it the breadth and volume of an irresisti- 
ble social wave, once they had made up their minds to speed 
it. The instinctive tenderness and domesticity of the generic 
woman shine forth in the reasoning of those who have unex- 
pectedly taken the field in opposition. They plead most power- 
fully for the retention of woman in what they consider her 
proper sphere—the sacred shrine of home. 

In one of the arguments used by the anti-suffragists there is 
‘undoubtedly much force. The extension of the franchise to the 
weaker and less intellectual of their own sex, they contend, 
could not but prove a great addition to the elements of cor- 
ruption which are at present a source of danger to the national 
life. Those women who put forward this argument are no 
novices. They understand their own sex at least, if they do 
not entirely understand their subject. 

We have deemed it advisable to open our pages again to a 
discussion of the subject from different stand-points. It is evi- 
dent that some public decision must soon be asked for, and it is 
with a view to enable the most enlightened opinion to be 
formed that we give the views of a few more of the ladies who 
have addressed us on the subject. 

There would seem to be a confusion of ideas on the subject. 
Some seem to think that the question of woman’s education is 
identical with that of her political pretensions; others that the 
question of to marry or not to marry somehow comes in too. 
This shows, to our mind, that the political education of the 
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gentler sex is still in only the veriest stage of incipiency as re- 
gards the mass of womankind. 

We have given our own view on the general subject already. 
Politics are only a means to an end. As a community, men 
and women, having identical interests, identical ideals, and iden- 
tical hopes of the future, taking us in the mass, our aim should 
be to utilize the means most serviceable for the attainment of 
our nearest approximation to a perfect life, here and hereafter. 
The Catholic woman has most to do with the advancement of 
this object, and what she finds most suitable and most neces- 
sary to do to attain it ought to get a respectful hearing. 


A TEACHER'S VIEW. 
By F. C. FARINHOLT. 


If it be true, as it assuredly is, that “all the portents of 
the time point to a future when for many customs, laws, 
and practices prescriptive now there will be no distinction 
between the sexes,” would it not be wise for those charged 
with the education of the girls now growing into womanhood 
to study these portents and fit their young pupils to meet the 
new conditions which all the signs of the time foretell ? 


THE CONVENT-SCHOOL GIRL. 


In our convent schools the importance of each girl discov- 
ering and following her vocation is constantly insisted upon. 
And the good nuns give the impression that such vocation is to 
be found either in the cloister or in marriage. It is vaguely 
suggested that some may be called to the state of the unmar- 
ried woman in the world, but such a possibility is one to be 
accepted with resignation—certainly it is not taught that the 
spinster’s lot will or should be deliberately chosen. 

Thus, the convent girl who has decided that she has no call 
to “enter religion” goes out into the world convinced that 
marriage and motherhood must be the way in which God wishes 
her to serve him. Her teachers have given her exalted ideals 
of the Christian wife and mother, but they have not generally 
been able from experience to show her the dangers and harass- 
ments of the state which they justly teach her is a high and 
holy one. Nothing has been done to make her question her 
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own fitness for it except the self-inquiry that was necessary to 
convince her that she was not called to the cloister. 

And so she marries—fancying that such is the will of God— 
and she finds, when she settles down to home-life, that she has 
no more talent for bread-making and plain sewing and the daily 
marketing, in which she must make “the least money go the 
longest way,” and wrestling with the servant question, and 
nursing fretful children, than her husband himself has. 

She is by nature fitted to be a worker in the outer world— 
“a woman of affairs,” if you will. She might have been a 
physician whose voice was healing and whose touch was balm, 
or she might have filled wisely some other one of those avoca- 
tions which now are being opened to her sex; but she is not 
suited to domestic duties. 

No wonder if, thus encompassed by conditions utterly dis- 
tasteful to her either by reason of her mental or physical nature, 
or both combined, she is led “to throw aside the tiresome details 
of home-keeping; to board or live in a flat,’’ and to refuse to 
become the reluctant mother of children she knows herself un- 
fit to rear. But if by one of those miracles of God’s grace, 
which are so frequent that we take no note of them, she so far 
overcomes her natural unfitness for her place as to perform faith- 
fully all the duties belonging to it, still is humanity the loser 
and the world the sadder for her arrested development and her 
crippled life. 

We deal differently with our boys. From his babyhood we 
watch the trend of a boy’s mind, and we educate him in such a 
way as to develop whatever special gift he has; we teach him 
that he himself must study to discover his own particular taste 
or talent, and must choose the avocation in which this talent 
will find its broadest use. Why should we not do the same 
with our girls? Why should we not train a girl to look into 
herself and to determine upon some line of work by which she 
may earn a living, yes and distinction too, if she so desire and 
can? 


MARRIAGE OUGHT NOT TO BE THE “NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


It is time that we ceased educating girls with the idea of mar- 
riage always before them. Let us rather help them to develop 
into practical usefulness any natural gifts they may possess, with 
a view to making themselves skilled workers in some special 
work. 

Thus equipped a young woman looks out upon life with 
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calm eyes, feeling herself armed for the struggle. She is not 
driven by the need of a home, or the dread of the loneliness 
of the traditional “old maid,” into a hasty and uncongenial 
marriage. She is conscious of her ability to earn her own living 
and more; and her interests constantly broadening as her work 
advances, she is neither lonely nor sad. 

If, however, she be persuaded that she could be happy in 
the seclusion of a home, and should meet a man with whom, in 
that union of souls blessed by Heaven, she could 


“ ,. . . walk this earth 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end,” 


the special training she has received, no matter along what line, 
will be no drawback but an ever-present help. Can any thought- 
ful person believe that this self-sustained, cultured thinker and 
worker would make a less helpful wife or a less wise mother 
than the untutored school-girl not yet out of the land of 
dreams? 

We belong to our time, and we must either go onward with 
it in its progress or we must be left stranded on a deserted 
beach. 

Whether we approve or not, woman is taking a new position 
in the world, and we should therefore begin now to fit the fiz 
de siecle girl, who must be the twentieth century woman, for the 
duties that are coming to her. 

This we can best do by aiding her to recognize all her capa- 
bilities, teaching her while humbly seeking the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, whose gifts she claims by right of her confirmation, 
to aim at attaining her own fullest stature, to live in its highest 
and holiest her own individual life, and in so living to bless, as 
in no other way she could so truly do, the lives of all about 
her. 





By MARY A. SPELLISSY. 


Woman’s rights, woman’s wrongs, her duties, her privileges, 
her possibilities and her opportunities, have been so freely 
and so ably descanted on that it may appear unnecessary to 
add a word on the subject. 

The counsels to wives recently presented in one of our Catho- 
lic weeklies proves, however, that grave misconception on the 
position of woman in the family still exists. 
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ADVICES. 


The advices were presented over a compound signature of 
two Latin names with the letters reversed. The unsophisticat- 
ed reader might infer that the oracle behind the three-fold veil 
of mystery, transposition, and Latinity spoke with sacerdotal au- 
thority ; but no priest could give such an advice. 

The wife was commanded to seek information from her hus- 
band in public even at the risk of appearing as a simpleton. 

In a later number of the same paper the wife is instructed 
to give up retreats and other spiritual exercises that may prove 
incompatible with the performance ef her duties. 

The first utterance of the oracle is utterly mischievous, sub- 
versive of the dignity of both husband and wife, calculated to 
make them both ridiculous, and to render them false and silly. 

The deference of a wife should be manifested by her intelli- 
gent submission to her husband in matters pertaining to his 
jurisdiction, accompanied by an affectionate condescension to 
her husband’s wishes in things indifferent. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE. 


A sensible wife has a proper conception of her position in 
relation to her husband, and realizes that, as in whist, she 
should play her own hand as to her partner’s joined. 

In the partnership of matrimony mutual respect and a 
friendly interchange of judicious criticism are most useful. 
Both parties should recognize and respect their own individuality 
while ever mindful of the indissolubility of the tie that binds 
them to each other. 

Because of her peculiar sensitiveness and deeper sense of 
things spiritual, the wife proves often the adviser of her hus- 
band in cases of conscience. In her comparative retirement she 
preserves her sense of justice, and is quick to note the tipping 
of the scale in the opposite direction. The stories of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells furnish pertinent examples of this. 

The influence of a loyal wife is exercised so gracefully that 
it is often unsuspected. To her it is a matter of indifference 
that her husband receives the credit of acts in which she has 
been the prime mover. His glory is her pride, and he is not 
slow to recognize and appreciate her good sense. Thus they 
appear to the world a harmonious two in one. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WIFE. 


No wife can properly maintain the equilibrium so necessary 
in her position without frequent seasens of spiritual refresh- 
ment. Through these she receives the graces so essential to 
the performance of her duty to God, her neighbor, and to her- 
self. In the admirable societies of the Christian Mothers or of 
the Children of Mary she is favored with instructions suited to 
the exigencies of her position; their annual retreats give her 
the opportunity of inquiry into her life. In them she discovers 
where she stands, the causes of her failures, and the remedial 
measures advisable. The example of her companions furnishes 
a stimulus to her endeavors, their lives often furnishing models 
worthy her imitation. 

The meetings of these societies are monthly or fortnightly. 
Who can deny a wife such rare absences from home on the 
plea that they are incompatible with the performance of wifely 
duty? A wife does not abandon the right to strive after 
spiritual perfection, and she cannot continue in well-doing with- 
out aid. If she is to be a burning and shining light she must 
have time to trim her lamp occasionally. The wife who con- 
forms her life to the couplet in Don Quixote and stays at home 
as if she were lame, is in danger of becoming morbid and a 
dullard, an uncongenial companion for her husband and incapa- 
ble as an adviser to her children. The latter soon discover 
her unfitness to help them in the various complications that 
life presents, and they become estranged from her influence at 
the critical periods of their lives. 

The example of our Blessed Mother is presented to all wo- 
men for their imitation; her self-effacement is especially urged 
as the ideal womanly quality. Inspired by the erroneous idea 







- 


that a woman’s proper attitude is that of deferential submission, 


many excellent women commit serious blunders whose conse- 
quences are far-reaching and deplorable. 

The magnificent humility of the Virgin Mother is indeed 
admirable, but humility, obedience, and chastity are to be prac- 
tised by each woman according to the requirements of the 
state of life in which she is placed. 

In perfect humility the wife and mother can maintain the 
dignity of her position, and be to her husband and children 
their guide and counsellor. Such a one is informed on all the 
questions of the day having influence on the characters of her 


family. 
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Whether the subject be hypnotism, Buddhism, or the Ferris 
wheel, she can speak intelligently on it and direct an inquirer 
to the sources of information. 

Her children are recognized by their frequent utterance, 
“Mother says.” 


SOURCES OF CULTURE. 


Never was there greater wholesome activity among women, 
and each individual woman should consider how she may 
derive the greatest advantage to herself and family from the 
different agencies at her command. 

The Columbian Reading Union, the Catholic Summer-School, 
and the Catholic Educational Union, through their organ, the 
Catholic Reading Circle Review, supply to every woman the 
‘means of keeping herself posted. Through these and similar 
channels, notably THE CATHOLIC WORLD, she is informed on 
the subjects of the day, as viewed in the light focused on them 
by the Catholic Church. The numerous admirable secular 
magazines give her the world’s side. 

In the preface to the life of Father Hecker Archbishop 
Ireland struck the keynote of our day. It is essential that 
Catholics shall use the methods best suited to our country and 
generation. I quote from memory, but am assured that I do 
not misrepresent the idea; again, ‘A novena is often a form of 
laziness.” Instead of lying down and praying that the plums 
may fall into the mouths of our children, it is advisable that 
the mother shall plant and, with the aid of her children, keep 
the tree watered, if she desires to enjoy its fruit. It is by the 
proper use of the things of this world that woman is to work 
out her salvation, and it is through the wife and mother that 
the family are influenced for good or for evil. She holds the 
rudder, and the house-boat passes through worldliness that 
enervates, or through the stimulating atmosphere of moral and 
intellectual activity, obedient to her mood. 

In wholesome conditions the rising generations mirror the 
admirable qualities of their parents; a sister realizes that it is 
not sufficient that she shall be amiable with her brother. 
There are occasions when sweetness is cruel. The misguided 
tenderness of woman has marred the life of many a man. The 
wise sister strives to see her brother as he is, and her love will 
quicken her perceptions in all that concerns him. With 
womanly tact she will hold the mirror up to nature at timely 
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seasons, and will submit to receive from her brother the same 
friendly service. 

It is related of the great Bishop England that, being com- 
plimented one day on his eloquence, he replied: “I must give 
the credit to my sister; she has been a useful critic. I was 
inclined to resent her remarks on one occasion. She immedi- 
ately replied, that if her view was unwelcome she would refrain 
from presenting it. ‘But,’ said she, ‘who has your interest so 
much at heart as your sister?’ My vexation vanished instantly, 
and I begged her to retain the office of censor, which, experi- 
ence told me, she exercised to my advantage.” 

It is frequently urged that woman’s sphere is domestic. The 
truth is, that in our present precarious condition there is but a 
small percentage of women whose duties are restricted to the 
home-circle. 

For this reason every girl should be taught to develop her 
powers, mental and physical. She should be encouraged to lean 
upon herself, and to discover her peculiar talent. 

This she should regard as her God-given capital, the treasure 
which she shall put out at interest. 

What sadder sight than the one so often presented in the 
daily news? The family is deprived of the head. Poverty en- 
velops them. Helpless women, unfitted for struggle, are brought 
face to face with that bitter problem, how to earn a living. 

With bodies enervated by luxury, and minds poisoned by 
prejudice against honest labor, they drag unwilling feet to the 
unwelcome tasks that friendly influence provides them. 

Their unskilled efforts place them at a disadvantage, and, 
unless native good sense comes to the rescue, their lives are 
filled with bitterness, which they diffuse on all around them. 

There is no more delightful picture than that of a young 
woman, harmoniously educated, performing the duties of the 
avocation for which she has been trained. 

Sustained intelligent effort toward excellence brings with it 
continuous successes. Joy beams from her countenance. Her 
life is so full that she has neither time nor inclination for 
the ignoble things of life. While giving to Czsar the things 
that are Czsar’s, she is ever attentive to the ultimate end of 
her creation. 

Animated by the Holy Spirit, and sustained by his seven- 
fold gifts, she diffuses the fruits, the first three of which are 
Charity, Joy, and Peace. 
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TIME. 


Some may declare that they cannot find time for mental 
culture. 

By lopping off two channels that drain the usefulness of 
many wives there will be ample leisure. Fancy-work and gos- 
sip consume much valuable time. 

The expensive, and often abortive, efforts at decoration 
exhaust the physical and mental vigor of many women. Sim- 
plicity in externals gives the stamp of dignity, and proves that 
an admirable young woman can, like the Misses Brooke in Mid- 
dlemarch, “afford to leave frippery to the huckster’s daughters.” 

There are few hours more precious than those passed in the 
family circle, where mind meets mind in the consideration of 
the world in which we live; the relation of each individual 
to the world, and the benign influence of religion on man and 
on the world. 


By KATHERINE F. MULLANEY. 


In this the day of woman’s emancipation from the servitude 
social prejudices so long condemned her to, we are afraid that, 
in the intoxication of her joy at being freed from the conven- 
tional balls and chains, she is committing many extravagances 
that in more sober moments she will deplore. 

To have been shackled in such degrading bondage as held 
her of so little worth that her only aim and ambition could be 
to supply man’s physical wants, keep him comfortable and amuse 
him—when she felt within herself the power because of God- 
given prerogatives to do and dare things which even his lordly 
soul could not achieve—galled her into such desperate strength 
that she has burst the bonds which held her, and is astonishing 
the world by such feats of intellectual strength as its narrow 
prejudices would not believe her capable of. We, woman-like, 
glory in her success in fields where until now masculine labor- 
ers alone were the sowers as well as the reapers. In all the 
professions, so long shut against her, woman is crowning herself 
with laurel, and man begins to see—‘“as through a glass darkly” 
—that she is not only his equal in many monopolized avocations, 
but his superior in some. We rejoice at all this, but we depre- 
cate earnestly many of the false notions and feverish hallucina- 
tions in which, in the delirium of her suddenly acquired victories, 
she is indulging. 
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THE QUESTION OF RELATIVE STRENGTH. 


The bone of contention so struggled for is the question 
whether woman be man’s equal or not; and some women think, 
in order to prove this, they must scorn everything womanly and 
become masculine— which is the greatest error woman can com- 
mit, and the one calculated to injure her cause the most. Men 
usually hold that, because she is less strong physically, she is 
inferior in all other respects also, which of course is not at all 
logical, as we would be forced to acknowledge the superiority of 
the elephant over the horse, of iron over gold, etc., if that propo- 
sition were a true one; but because of this false theory woman 
is wasting many precious energies, and leaving for the moth 
and rust to consume “her grandest prerogatives,” whose golden 
value, if rightly estimated and wisely invested, will not only 
purchase for her the longed-for olive-branch of equal rights, but 
the palm of a superiority which man himself will gladly accord 
her as a being created by a Supreme Wisdom and Intelligence 
for a higher, holier mission than that even of man himself, so 
arrogant in his boasted superiority of intellectual as well as 
physical brawn. We leave it to more capable minds, however, 


to cope with this question of “stronger” things, and confine 
ourselves to the subject of woman’s power for good or evil, 
which she has wielded since the world was first moved at her 
presence; and on this foundation of God-given power to ask 
women to build their strongholds, rather than on the quagmire 
of masculine acquirements, whither their will-o’-the-wisp notions 
lead them. 


GREAT WOMEN OF HISTORY. 


We find, in turning over the pages of history, that woman 
has played a most important part in the interesting drama of 
the world, for her hand has been an active one in moulding its 
destinies. She has plunged nations into war and deluged the 
earth with blood; she has upheld and cast down empires; she 
has dethroned kings and placed the sceptre of their power where 
she would; she has held the fate of nations in her hands for 
good or ill, and too often, alas! has she sacrificed to her vanity 
the good she might have accomplished. We find her at the 
head of armies, leading them on to a glorious victory, when men 
quailed with fear from the post of leader; we see her braving 
the terrors of death, and worse, to save her country from its 
enemies; and we see her, sublime in her undaunted faith and 
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constancy, at the foot of the Cross when strong men hid them- 
selves in craven fear in holes and caves. She it was who stimu- 
lated men to the grandest achievements, which have brought 
blessings on the world; and alas! who but she has incited them 
to deeds of darkness, which have made the very earth shudder? 
The world was sold to Satan, and mankind shorn of all its most 
glorious prerogatives, by a woman’s vanity; but was it not re- 
deemed through her humility and generosity, with a Ransom in- 
finitely beyond the price? Eve, it is true, plunged the world 
in gloom, but Mary reillumined it with a glory surpassing the 
deepest darkness of the night which preceded her. 

God knows woman has often played a disgraceful part in 
the history of mankind, by laying on the altars of Baal the 
gifts given her for the service of the Almighty; but on the 
record of the ages is written too, in letters of gold, the glorious 
deeds of self-sacrifice and noble heroism by which, for love of 
God or country or the salvation of souls, women have distin- 
guished themselves. There have been Jezebels and Cleopatras 
in plenty, but there have likewise been Deborahs and Esthers 
and Judiths. 


THE POWER OF WOMAN OVER MAN. 


In the hands of women men become as pliable as wax; and 
we say this in no spirit of glorification, but, on the contrary, in 
fear and trembling at the power, the God-given power, which 
women possess, for good or ill, over the souls of men. Our ar- 
gument is that such power was given to be used for His honor 
and glory who gave it. It is a talent greater than the ten cities 
of our Lord’s parable, to be exacted with usury. 

How are women using it? The woman of the world, still 
in the bondage of social prejudice, held by the strong cords of 
conventionality, with her mind and soul and heart as cramped 
and distorted by her social laws as Chinese women’s feet, is 
necessarily a being full of vanity and inanity, and more to be 
pitied than laughed at. She is selfish, heartless, and oftentimes 
brainless, and a lively instrument in the hands of Satan for the 
destruction of souls. Men rail at the worldly woman’s small- 
ness, at her pettiness and vanity and selfishness, but shey are 
the slave-drivers who have whipped her with the lash of their 
condemnation and arrogance into the narrow pen of social re- 
quirements until her mind has become as narrow as her boun- 
daries, and her heart and soul as starveling’s, because of the 
husks they feed upon. They are puppets and playthings for 
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men’s amusement, to ensnare men by their blandishments, and 
then drive them to ruin by their heartlessness. Fashion is the 
Moloch of their worship, and a fine establishment the Mecca of 
their desires. 

IMMODESTY IN WOMAN'S DRESS. 


The worst of this is that this leaven of worldly ambition 
is beginning to work slowly but surely in Catholic soci- 
ety. Catholic women are being inoculated with this poisonous 
doctrine, which proclaims Fashion as its deity, and sacrifices 
every best gift to it—maidenly modesty as well as matronly 
dignity—at its demand. Society women lift their eyes and 
gasp in shocked surprise over the wide-spread corruption that 
exists to-day; but who can convince them that they are the 
ones who sow seeds of ruin in husband and brother and son 
by their own immodest dressing? Whatsoever excuse those out- 
side the fold may have for such customs, surely our Catholic 
women—who have Mary as their model, and the teachings of 
their faith as guides, and the body and blood of Christ as 
strength—should blush to do these things. Catholic women, 
and we know plenty of them, who spend the night waltzing in 
decolletté dresses, as a preparation for Holy Communion in the 
morning, possess an enigmatical conscience beyond our solu- 
tion. 

We pray God to deliver our Catholic women from this Jug- 
gernaut of worldliness, which threatens to crush beneath its 
wheels, not only their pure womanhood but, as well, that pearl 
beyond price—faith. 

Women — independent, noble-minded women — have burst 
through the prison-bars which held them in durance vile. In- 
deed, they must burst ¢hem or their hearts. Everywhere we 
see them rallying their frightened forces, who are gradually be- 
coming more courageous as victory rests upon their banner- 
staff. It will take many a day before woman will forget she 
is not a serf, the scars of her servitude are still so fresh; but it 
is not womankind of to-day who will reap the golden sheaves 
of her harvest, but generations of women yet to come. In this 
great struggle for their rights women, like all engaged in war- 
fare, commit many mad acts which do not redound to their 
credit. 

WOMAN’S TRUE TALISMAN. 


Let her value her womanhood above politics, or public offi- 
ces, or the wretched husk of notoriety gained by eccentricities 
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in dress or manner. Let her never lower the white lilies on 
her standard of womanly dignity one inch when storming any 
masculine stronghold. Above all things she should prize her 
self-respect, and be at every time and everywhere a woman. 
Let her be as strong-minded as Deborah, as gentle-hearted as 
Esther, as stout-willed as Judith, and above all let Catholic wo- 
men be, as true children of Mary, unsullied in their purity. 
Let her use her power for good, for wheresoever woman sheds 
a baleful influence there is the trail of the serpent to be seen 
who seduced her. In that power lies her strength and weak- 
ness, as she uses it for good or ill, for in the one case she 
“strengthens the bolts of her own gates”; in the other she 
opens them to admit a foe who will overturn her stronghold. 

Oh! if men and women, instead of quarreling over a superi- 
ority which does not exist, would only recognize, acknowledge, 
and admire in each other the gifts, so different yet so equally 
balanced in worth, which God has given them! 

Does any one quarrel over Michael Angelo and Mozart as 
to which was greater? or over Galileo or Dante? Each was 
superior in his own special gift. Why cannot men and women 
acknowledge the same regarding each other, and lower their 
spears in everlasting peace? Woman’s mission is to elevate, 
purify, ennoble, not only man but mankind. She has power to 
do this no matter where she is placed. She was created to ele- 
vate his materialism into a spiritual atmosphere, where his soul 
would grow and expand into something fit for heaven and the 
company of angels. Let woman face the dread responsibility of 
her mission on earth, and then, if she will but exercise it bene- 
ficently, white-winged Peace will hover over the land and the 
millennium of earthly happiness be come unto us. 


By MARY A. DOWD. 


In this age and land of great social problems the most sen- 
sible defer judgment until all attainable evidence is intelligently 
weighed, but the conceited, with self-satisfaction and little 
thought, give immediate answers to any questions presented. 
Of course they do not agree, but each decides for himself with 
as much confidence as if the savants of the ages, with their com- 
bined wisdom, supported his opinion, and with apparently more 
respect for the human than for the infinite purposes. 

The many colossal mistakes of history, involving the sacri- 
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fice of the happiness, welfare, and lives of millions to the theo- 
ries of would-be reformers, establish the fact that it is almost 
criminal to give careless consideration to political innovations. 
Americans should possess enough public spirit—in other words, 
Christian charity—to take a kindly interest in the affairs of the 
nation and thus benefit themselves while doing geod to others. 
As to individual improvement, it is well for each mind to have 
something with which to be occupied, that is at the same time 
interesting and ennobling, and too, “No life can be pure in its 
purpose and strong in its strife, and all life not be purer and 
stronger thereby.” 


POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING A PUBLIC DUTY. 


Solicitude for the general welfare brings into activity the 
noblest faculties of the mind and heart, for the material and 
moral interests pertaining to the advancement of the people are 
so closely interwoven and dependent on ‘each other that the 
righteous never consider them separately. The selfish may urge 
the promotion of movements securing only financial prosperity ; 
but the mass of the American people are generous, the dross 
ever sinking while the pure metal of noble manhood remains 
supreme. The atheist never loses sight of the moral issues in- 
volved in his ideal reforms, the stamp of Divinity showing on 
even his perverted intellect. So far he and the Christian 
agree, but the Christian goes farther, and says no reform can 
ultimately succeed which is not based on revealed religion. 

It is this universal reverence for the immortal soul of man 
which makes the settlement of the question of woman’s rights 
especially difficult. Some may wish to postpone its discussion 
for a time, but the subject is being pressed with such persever- 
ance that it is certain to confront us soon and demand an 
answer. We should try to be prepared to act intelligently 
in regard to this matter, which involves some of the most vital 
interests of time and eternity. 


THE TRUE TEMPER FOR SOBER DISCUSSION. 


On one side of the controversy are ranged the suffragists, 
whose minds are all aglow with the fancied benefits which shall 
immediately accrue from the complete franchise. On the other 
side is the conservative force, depicting gloomily the direful 
effects,on woman, her home, and finally the nation, should she 
be allowed at the polls. Both parties present strong arguments, 
and both indulge in much censure and trashy recrimination. 
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This is not a question to be settled by wrangling, but by 
thoughtful, conscientious discussion. 

The great fear in the minds of many seems to be that the 
women will become either office-holders or office-seekers, and, 
in consequence, lose their taste for household affairs to the neg- 
lect of the home. Among Catholics the home is, next to the 
sanctuary, the most hallowed of all places, and anything which 
shows indications of interfering in the least with its sanctity is 
justly regarded with suspicion. Neither money nor glory has 
any claims against the home. Every true Christian knows that 
the sweetest, most glorious, and most sublime of woman’s duties 
are found there. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR THE HOME. 


In presenting this popular argument against woman’s suffrage 
our opponents lose sight of the fact that many homes are now 
neglected, and all are surrounded by dangers which the suffrag- 
ists hope to remove. Neither the frivolous nor the dissipated 
mother is the result of woman’s voting. The most extravagant 
women politicians will not be greater monstrosities than some 
types which bring reproach upon the sex now. We do not 
expect the dawn of the millennium on the morning that women 
shall first be declared citizens, but we do expect that women 
will then have higher themes for thought and conversation than 
the latest scandal, the coming ball, or the correct size of sleeve 
for the new dress. It is hoped, also, that the temptations of 
the unfortunate victim of appetite will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, so the true mother love and care shall be renewed in the 
sobered heart and brain. Thus, by elevating woman herself, 
the home will be benefited; but the greatest good is expected 
to come by the reformation of dissipated men who burden now 
the nurseries of the nation’s future greatness with shamefaced 
grief, poverty, and crime. That very home which all venerate 
is menaced and constantly invaded by the most fiendish devas- 
tator the world has ever known, who delights in ruining with 
ghoulish glee the results of the most painstaking labor. Ten- 
derly, lovingly, with tears, prayers, and weary labor, the good 
mother engraves upon the soul of her child the likeness of 
saints and angels, the faces of the Crucified One and of his 
Blessed Mother. No sooner has she prepared the richly-wrought 
gem for service in giving glory to God than the destroyer de- 
faces, line by line, until the holy images are obliterated and re- 
placed by those of sin. 
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ARCHBISHOP IRELAND'S OPINION. 


Surely Catholic men cannot, will not hinder the mother in 
adding to her strength every means which she is capable of 
using to protect her treasury of precious jewels. Chivalrous 
fathers, who are yet here to shield their own families, will not 
forget the widows and orphans, or those afflicted with rum- 
poisoned husbands and fathers. Archbishop Ireland at the 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention at Chicago, September, 1893, 
said: “I say it with deep regret, but in all candor, that so 
long as you leave to men the cause of temperance without 
bringing into the battle your own energies, there is not much 
hope for success; and it is the women of the land who are the 
most interested in this combat, for it is a question of your 
homes, it is a question of your children. Without temperance. 
your homes are threatened, and those of you—so many, thank 
God !—whose homes are secure, must think of the tens of thou- 
sands of homes throughout the land where misery and sadness 
reign because the husband or the son loves the intoxicating 
cup.” 

We believe the better time is rapidly approaching, knowing 
that the best men are not numbered among the selfish and 
narrow-minded who urge that women cannot be trusted with 
more liberty for fear they will abuse it; and that they are so 
childish, weak-minded, and silly as to be incapable of using the 
ballot. The same argument is used by the English Tory 
against Home Rule for Ireland, and broad-minded men despise 
the Tory for his conceited bigotry. 


BENEFITS OF SLOW MOVEMENT.” 


Although in favor of woman suffrage, we would abandon 
the cause at once could we believe that the home, on which so 
much depends, would not be bettered but. made to suffer by the 
change. On the contrary, we cannot believe that full power to 
vote, were it conferred now, would produce such immediate and 
all-around betterment as many anticipate. The most devoted 
abolitionist will own that the emancipation of the negroes did 
not do all nor half that was expected in educating, cultivating, 
and Christianizing the former slaves. History gives testimony 
that no reform ever realized all the benefit which its promoters 
saw in theory. Great reforms have been ushered in with im- 
mense bursts of enthusiasm, and after each such effort mankind 
has been obliged to pause to recover strength. After the con- 
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flict the readjusting of forces to the new conditions has always 
taken much valuable time and energy, and the suffragists should 
not be too impatient at delay in the accomplishment of their 
desires. God, in his infinite wisdom, may bless this movement 
with tardy progress that, when the goal is reached, the nation 
may be prepared to enjoy the greatest blessing of the century. 
Surely, for the good of the cause and the honor of our sex, we 
do not want such ignorance and depravity shown by women as 
are often displayed by men in using the citizen’s privilege. 


THE BALLOT AND THE SALOON. 


It is the boast of Christian civilization that woman has gradu- 
ally been given more and more freedom until, from being a mere 
slave, she has attained almost perfect liberty in our glorious 
country; and yet she has retained the delicate beauty, the sweet 
womanliness of her character. Shall we now draw the line and 
tell her she has reached the limit of her progress; she has at- 
tained the summit of her rightful ambitions? We know that 
woman is not yet perfect herself, nor has the world felt the 
full influence of her ideal nature. Her privileges, we know 
also, have been slowly acquired, and after prolonged opposition 
from custom, the most determined foe to advancement. Wo- 
man claims one more right from this greatest of all govern- 
ments, and custom, the old enemy, rises to dispute her obtain- 
ment. 

She sought not the sword and’ musket, but now demands the 
weapon of peace and civilization. America’s daughters to-day 
ask for. the ballot, so frail and harmless an infant can play 
with and crumple it in his wee hands, yet so mighty that the 
worst tyrant the world has ever known cowers and cringes 
when threatened with its use by woman. Well may he shrink 
from it in mortal terror, for his doom is sealed when she is 
allowed to reveal its subtle magic in defence of herself and 
children. Bulwer’s vril-ya, used by his “Coming Race,” was 
not more swiftly fatal than the ballot shall be when aimed at 
the liquor-traffic by woman’s delicate hand. Thousands of 
women, who have no other political aspirations, long to strike a 
blow at the saloons and their attendant evils. How joyously 
would they unite their strength with that of the temperance 
men of the land to destroy this terrible agent of mischief! 
However the wives might be influenced on other questions, it 
is sheer nonsense to claim that they would vote for the saloon 
to please their husbands. The greater the husband’s love for 
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the saloon, the greater is the wife’s hatred. Even the liquor- 
men would find the women in their own households using that 
lever to force them into honest callings. It is not affectionate 
regard for the mothers, the homes, the children that makes 
the liquor forces oppose, with all their combined strength, the 
passage of laws allowing women to vote. 


WOMEN AS OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


Many disfavor women as Officials, either legislative or exe- 
cutive, arguing vaguely that a public position is ‘no place for a 
woman.’ If they, as teachers, can make laws for the people 
when ten years of age, why can they not legislate for them 
when at the age of fifty? It seems strangely inconsistent that 
all agree to place the training of the very soul of humanity 
under the control of women as mothers and teachers at a time 
when misgovernment would be most damaging, and yet fear to 
give those same women any voice whatever in making laws to 
govern even themselves. 

If all the elective offices were filled with women, very few 
would be accommodated in comparison with the vast number 
now working outside of their homes. The family ‘of the 
official, earning from three to five dollars per day, would 
doubtless suffer less from neglect than does the family of the 
woman who is forced to support it by more arduous labor, for 
which she receives much less pay. If every idle person should 
be given employment, the work of this great world would not 
be overdone. It is unreasonable to complain of women taking 
positions from men. Let a man find occupation at labor which 
woman is unfitted to perform, instead of whining because she 
has obtained the light work which he fancied. There are vast 
fields of labor waiting for the strong muscles of man, while the 
easier tasks can be efficiently performed by woman. 


ARGUMENTS WHICH DO NOT HOLD. 


The Blessed Virgin is often cited as an example for women 
to lead a domestic life. It is with reluctance that we mention 
this, believing there is great danger of speaking with irrever- 
ence of the personality of the Holy Mother; as lay persons, in 
quoting Scripture, often err because “those things are wrested 
to their own perdition.” We are forced to it, however, by the 
prominence given to the argument. Even the saints only tried 
to imitate her virtues, but never attempted to follow literally 
her habits of life, knowing such a course would be impossible 
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as well as profane. Each saint followed her own particular call 
of duty, whether that call directed her to the home, as Saint 
Margaret of Scotland; into seclusion, as Saint Veronica of 
Milan; or to rescue a nation, as Joan of Arc. The same rea- 
soning would force all good men to be artisans because our 
Saviour was a carpenter. Our Blessed Mother was set apart, 
from the time of the first transgressors, to crush the serpent’s 
head and aid in our redemption. 

If we should copy her life, the nuns would be condemned 
for living in seclusion instead of making homes. On the other 
hand, if we should live retired, why do Christian women fre- 
quent the street, society, public places, or go onto the stage? 
The fact is, we cannot absolutely draw the line separating the 
domestic from the public life. The boundary of woman’s 
sphere is constantly shifting, and no two of our opponents 
themselves will exactly agree as to its proper position. Cus- 
toms are all the time changing, bringing new duties to satisfy 
the increasing needs, and all are in conscience bound to assume 
the responsibilities devolving upon them. The Blessed Virgin 
followed Jewish regulations to which Christians have never 
conformed, showing that place, time, and circumstances deter- 
mine many duties. 


INCONSISTENT WOMEN. 


It is strange but true that some of the very women who 
court the greatest publicity in society are those to hold up 
their hands in holiest horror at the boldness of the woman's 
rights advocate. The woman who will face a crowd of gen- 
tlemen in conversation, answering jest for jest, will refuse to go 
to the polls to vote. She who dresses for the ball or opera 
in a way that should bring a blush to the cheek of any 
civilized Christian, will denounce her voting sister as bold and 
unladylike. And why do these ladies deny sympathy with this 
great cause? Simply because they fear men do not admire so- 
called strong-minded women, and they prefer to be considered 
weak-minded if they can only retain the admiration.’ These 
dear clinging vines seem not to have learned that Christianity, 
for nearly two thousand years, has presented a higher motive 
to women than merely to please men. They have yet to learn 
that Christian woman should first please God, and man must 
look for wisdom to the Eternal Father, that he may see those 
qualities in woman which really deserve admiration and respect. 
These society queens condemn the movement because, as the 
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president of a reading circle said recently in a magazine 
article, “it lends itself so readily to masculine ridicule,” for- 
getting, in their eagerness to avoid the sneers of men as 
thoughtless as themselves, that ridicule never proved a point, 
although always resorted to when no argument can be 
presented. 

One brainy, strong-minded woman stands out in the broad- 
est, most glaring light of publicity, that of the press, and 
advises other women to court seclusion, gingerly admitting, 
however, that there are a few exceptional women who may 
choose public lives. But she leaves the impression that such 
examples are so very few that the reader would never dare to 
consider herself one. 

Women have gone into all kinds of mock transports on the 
stage, representing the different passions, and displayed their 
physical charms to the very best advantage with the aid of 
jewels and fine apparel. They have enchanted all classes with- 
out protest from the very ones who most vigorously oppose 
woman lecturers, lawyers, and legislators. Women are encour- 
aged to delight the senses, if they have musical talent, beauty, 
or the ability to impersonate, but not the mind, if they possess 
wealth of intellect. They are never to shock the respectable 
world by appearing in the character of human beings endowed 
by God with minds to reason, and souls to execute noble 
deeds. 

THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF THINGS. 

We are fitted by nature for different vocations. There is no 
doubt but that God purposed the majority of women to be 
wives and mothers. It is equally as certain that others are 
naturally adapted for the religious life; some in the convent, 
and others to mingle with the children and poor, as teachers 
and sisters of charity. With what gentle kindness the church 
encourages the inclinations of her children! 

If the young woman wishes to remain in the world as 
“Queen of the Home,” the church blesses and protects her with 
the glorious sacrament of matrimony, surrounded by the 
beauties of truth-teaching ceremony. Later, her children are 
adopted in their very infancy, by the universal mother, with 
the sacrament of baptism. If the young woman is inclined to 
become a religious, she may enter any of the orders already 
formed, or indeed form a new set of rules for herself, which 
the church will again bless, providing such rules do not conflict 
with God’s laws. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE RIGHTS OF THE SPINSTER. 


But there is a large class between the home-makers and 
religious who can be neither the one nor the other. The 
church, in its infinite wisdom, has never said that a woman 
must either marry or enter the convent. Private opinion 
among church-members, and the prejudices of other times and 
nations, may have made even Catholics scorn the old maid, but 
the church itself has always respected the personal freedom of 
its members. If they make blunders, they have only themselves 
and their environments to blame. This class, including all others 
obliged to support themselves, have the moral right, and should 
have the social and legal right, to enter whatever professions or 
fields of labor they choose and are capable of filling. The 
attitude of the church itself teaches this lesson. It never 
interferes with private or civil affairs, except to disapprove of 
what leads to immorality, and to foster that which tends 
towards righteousness. It leaves its adherents to work their 
own destinies alone, never carrying, but guiding and protecting 
as a wise mother does her child. 

If the superior wisdom of the church had set the seal of 
disapproval on this movement, we would have known it long 
ere this; but, as it is, we are free to advocate, as Catholics, 
what we believe to be one of the greatest reform movements 
of the age. 
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THE SEARCHING SWALLOW. 






¢ VER meadow, hill, and hollow, 

Long of sweep, or eddying, 
Scuds the twittering, purple swallow, 
Feathered, restless Soul of Spring. 


Low he skims. If oft he dips, 

’Tis to rise agleam with dew 
From his crest to pinion tips, 

As his soul were shining through. 


Rest he never takes; but flies 
On his search from dawn to night. 
Storms that drag down scarlet skies 
See ahead his twinkling flight. 


Wherefore scuds the purple swallow, 
Long of sweep, or eddying, 

Over meadow, hill, and hollow ? 
Why not perch and fold his wing? 


Finds he not on all the earth 
Fare to satisfy his heart? 

Has he cravings, too, from birth, 
For what earth cannot impart? 


Seeks he for the seed his race 
Fed on, ere the angel flew 
Over Eden, stern of face, 
And from heaven the comet drew? 


EDWARD DOYLE. 
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ADIRONDACK SKETCHES.—V. 


SHE election was over; the party of Pink had 
won, congratulations were hearty. “The peo- 
ple’s will had triumphed. Popular government 
had been vindicated,” said the solitary leader in 
the Porcupine Pioneer, hemmed in between a 
crowing rooster and Old Glory. 

Bill Whistler had other ideas, standing on Weeks’s piazza 
and looking at the half-drunken voters with right hands in their 
trowsers pockets firmly clutching the two-dollar bills, “the 
ordinary price of votes in these parts,” he was heard to re- 
mark; ‘the people’s will and popular government were catch- 
words that meant nothing. The drunken fellows don’t know 
what they are voting for. You have filled them with whiskey, 
put their price in their hands, told them to vote; they have 
done so, and now you have the hardihood to call this the peo- 
ple’s will, popular government.” 

“ Bill,” said Berry, whose stage had carried the colors of 
Punk, “no use in talking. Pink had the most money and the 
most whiskey; that’s what sweeps the stakes.” 

“We ain’t to blame,” said a staggering voter; “it’s the 
church-folk—the best pickings at that, these temperance fellows 
—who sent us the whiskey.” 

“Strange thing,” said Ike Perkins, “that they preach tem- 
perance every day in the year but election day. About their 
whole concern-on that day is to make drunkards.” 

“ That’s a fact, Ike. Yet the election of Pink is, according 
to the Pzoneer, the people’s will, vindication of popular govern- 
ment,” was Whistler’s last shot at the triumphant party ap- 
proaching the Hunters’ Paradise. Pink, smiling, shaking hands 
with every man he met, telling jokes of Squidville prepared for 
the day, was escorted to the private room and closeted with 
Jim Weeks. 

The outcome of this secret meeting was that Squidville was 
to have a post-office with full connections with Snipeville. 
Weeks was ever mindful of his friends. 

On Pink’s memorandum book, slated for Squidville’s first 
postmaster, was the name of William Buttons. “He has mar- 
ried into a houseful of Poulets, is getting old, and for what he 
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was deserves the office. With Buttons as postmaster, and Cagy 
running the Snipeville stage, the mail is bound to get here,’ was 
Weeks’s exultant word. 

Pink. closed his memorandum book, and in a knowing way 
pressed Weeks’s hand. Teams were in readiness; Pink’s party 
drove forth amid yells and human imitations of cock-crowing. 
Whistler sauntered home with a showy contempt for the drun- 
ken men that had betrayed their party. Little groups lingered 
in the Hunters’ Paradise telling of the things that had happened 
until Weeks, tired of his day’s work, shouted “Time to close ; 
all home; your wives will think that you're lost.” 

With a “Don’t trouble yourself about that, Jim,” the merry 








THE YOUNG POULETS. 


groups went home. Night fell on the mountain town. La 
Flamme’s dogs warned a yelping fox to retreat. 

Billy Buttons said to his wife, ‘“ There’s music in Squidville 
to-night.” “There may be more by the morrow,” was the 
sleepy reply. 

It was so. He was sleeping, dreaming of deer and Charley 
Pond, when his door was pounded to the tune of ringing laugh- 
ter. He arose, hurriedly dressed, and opening the door found 
himself in the arms of Jim Weeks. 

While Bill Whistler congratulated him on being postmaster 
from that very minute, with power to name the man who should 
carry the mail between his town and Snipeville, Buttons, for 
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the first time in his life, “became,” as Cagy remarked, “so 
rattled that he couldn’t draw a tricker.” It passed. He was 
no speech-maker, but like all guides in a moment when dumb- 
ness might mean ingratitude his tongue was thawed. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘“‘you are all corkers. I wish I was Slith- 
ers, to tell you all I feel. To be the first postmaster of Squid- 
ville is no small honor; I know that, and my only thought will 
be to please you. I’m no scholar; but my stepson Poulet—I’m 
only saying what Slithers says—can read anything on paper. 
I’ll do my best, boys, and you'll all help me.” 

“You ought to be pretty certain of that, Billy,” was their 
joint reply. 

“Boys, I have known it for thirty years,” was his answer. 

“Postmaster Buttons, who will run the Snipeville stage?” 
said Weeks in a bantering way. 

“IT don’t want to be too bossy at first, Jim; but if you left 
it to me, Cagy, the best fellow in the world, should have it,” 
said Buttons. 

“Struck the mark!” said Weeks. ‘Heavens, what a team 
they’ll make!” said Andrieux. ‘“Cagy’s fixed for life!” said 
Whistler. ‘ What a pair of steppers!" shouted Brie. 

“They're as good as they make them,” said Berry. Cagy 
clasped Buttons’s hand, while the well-wishers went to their daily 
employment. 

Mrs. Buttons was right. ‘There was more music in the 
morning.” The young Poulets, carried away by the importance 
that had come to stay in their family, opened their throats and 
sent forth a volume of sound, making Professor Slithers remark 
“ Menagerie on fire?” 

The remainder of the day was spent by the two old guides 
looking for a suitable building to carry on ‘the lettering busi- 
ness.” Towards evening a bargain was had of a frame house 
on the banks of the Salmon River, largely dilapidated but, as 
Cagy remarked, “easy to right.” It was considered spacious, a 
point of note in a country post-office. 

“T’ll put up my stand here,” said Buttons, lounging in a 
corner of the house. “I'll have a desk, a few forms for the 
boys to sit on.” 

“It would be a first-class idea to put the box-stove in the 
middle of the floor,” said Cagy; “it would give the boys more 
room to kick.” 

“Right you are, Cagy; I'll have no cooping business in my 


office.” 
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“T have a thought, Billy, that you ought to square off the 
other corner for a store.” 

“That same idea, Cagy, is hatching in my skull. Folks, when 
they come for letters, will be willing to take home a few gro- 
ceries under their arm. A post-office is no great shakes as a 
money-maker. It’s only as a feeder to a store that it counts.” 

“One thing, Billy, you must not forget, and that’s to gouge 
a good hole in the door, for polite folk who won’t come in to 
pass through their mail.” 

“It’s a mighty queer way for folk,” said Buttons, “even if 
they are on the ups, to think that a postmaster has nothing 
else to do but stand behind a door waiting to see a letter shoot 
through.” 

“Your shooting high, Billy. My meaning is, after you gouge 
the hole, to puta box behind it; what Mr. Corkey would call 
a receiver. There’s no need then to be standing behind the 
door. Go about your business. As soon as the letter is sent 
scooting it will take a drop, and be there until you pick ‘it up.” 

“Why, Cagy,” said the delighted Buttons, “that’s as clear 
as spring-water with a sandy bottom. A fellow in my business 
has to put up with all kinds of folk. I'll follow your plan, 
though there’s no mistake about it, in a free country like this 
I think everybody should come right up to the counter and do 
their business open.” 

“Free country, Billy, has nothing to do with it. It’s all na- 
ture, and she’s a lassie pretty hard to twist. You cannot make 
woodchucks run like foxes, or ducks trot like hens. Take folks 
as they be and hold your reins accordingly.” 

“It’s a fact, Cagy. It’stime to go. Pull the door after you; 
as soon as I am rigged I'll have to put a lock on the door. 
It seems all so funny these new lifts in life, don’t it, Cagy; 
so funny to leave the woods and all our bearings. With the 
help of God I won’t part with my gun and dog. I'll have a 
whack at the deer this fall.” 

“ Billy,” said Cagy mournfully, “if we are going into the 
government business it doesn’t mean that we are going to give 
up our liberty. By deer-time the Poulets will be able to 
run the office tip-top, and Brie can take my place, so we'll be 
able to do the right thing by the deer. Anyway, it wouldn’t 
make much fuss if the letters were three or four weeks late ; 
news don’t spoil.” 

Two old guides went laughing down Pleasant View. Three 
months passed before the necessary papers came from Washing- 
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ton. When they came it was known to Squidville. Berry an- 
nounced the news from his passing stage. ‘“ Boys, hurrah! the 
senator’s made Buttons a postmaster without a whimper. I have 
all the papers.” He had. They were addressed to Jim Weeks. 

A crowd gathered at the Hunters’ Paradise to hear the 
“latest.” Weeks, opening the bulky envelope, from the piazza 
addressed them: “This is a bright day for us. We're in it 
with the rest of the country. We have churches, school, and 
now, to crown everything, a post-office. Your loves and sorrows 
will be attended to now. The half of you can sell your horses, 
seeing business is so easy. Give your letters to friend Buttons; 
he’ll see that they make a good start. You have only to write. 
Buttons, as soon as he is able, will sell everything in his line. 
Show your spunk by writing to all your friends, and help Billy. 
He’s only allowed what stamps he crosses. Give him enough. 
You'll find him in at eight to-morrow; give him a call.” 

This speech of Jim’s was received with cheers. It was the 
general say that a stiff business in letter-writing would be done 
that day. To the honor of local patriotism be it written, that 
men and women hunted up lost uncles and distant cousins in 
order to show their appreciation of William Buttons. Professor 
Slithers gave half a day to his scholars in order to direct the 
huge bundle of letters for the morning’s mail. Cagy busied 
himself with the rigging of the Snipeville stage. It was to start 
at nine, returning the next evening at three, meeting Berry at 
Squidville; transferring passengers there for Porcupine Creek, 
Mud Pond, Duck Lake, Otter Bend, and all points south. Snipe- 
ville was to give asupper. Tatters McGarvey, Esq., was to make 
a speech and Cagy was down to reply. It was the trial of his 
life. As he rigged his stage he made his speech, violently shak- 
ing the wheels when he scored a point, surlily scratching his 
head when he missed the mark. 

Not since the days when the doctor announced the flight of 
Hiram Jones was there such a commotion in Squidville. “It is,” 
said Bill Whistler, ‘my idea of a popular demonstration.” 

Commotion, like a dry-bough fire, soon subsides. People are 
limited on every subject. After Weeks’s speech had been 
viewed from every point, bed was refreshing. Tongues tire, eyes 
shut of their own accord, and heads become heavy. Sleep, whis- 
pering of the great things of the morrow, tickled the Squidvillites. 
They bent to her sway. La Flamme’s dogs kept watch. Afar 
away a fox now and then sent them a note of defiance. A deer 
under the cover of night crossed the river. A catamount hung 
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on the edge of the mountain. The dogs laughed at such inso- 
lence; they, too, were dreaming of the morrow. Squidville slept. 
It is easy to tell when a mountain town awakes. A slight thread 
of smoke peeps from a chimney, curling itself into light gray 
rings, dying in the arms of the cool mountain breeze. Other 
chimneys follow, doors creak on rusty hinges, pent-up dogs 
salute their fellows, cows bellow, calves become frisky, and folks 
are busy doing “chores.” 

“What a life!”’ says the sallow, thin-blooded sportsman, as 
he turns in his bed, pulls the chair near that holds his vest, 
extracts his watch just marking five. He turns on the other 
side, smiles at his fellows, hears the jingle of gold in the 
dropped vest, consoles himself and goes to sleep. 

“What a scarecrow that sport is!” says the guide later. 

“As sallow as a duck’s foot; a few crooked bones rolled in 
parchment, and making a poor parcel at that. He’s as full of 
disease as an egg’s full of meat,” says another, “and as shriv- 
elled as a beech-leaf out all winter.” 

“He’s bound to snap. There’s no sap in him,” says a 
third. ‘I wouldn’t be in his boots for all the money in the 
world,” says a fourth. 

It’s our way to criticise each other. Happiness is many- 
sided. It is consoling to have such a word in the dictionary 
as opinion. Buttons’s chimney led Squidville in the morning. 
It was closely followed by Weeks’s. ‘I’m going over to Jim’s 
for instructions,” was Buttons’s parting words to his wife. Early 
as it was the Hunters’ Paradise was open, and young La 
Flamme so intent on writing that Buttons had to slap him on 
the shoulders to make him aware of his presence. “ Hello, 
Billy! ain’t you early up?” was his word. “Not a bit more 
than you be,” was Buttons’s retort. 

“Do you open your office at eight, Billy?” 

“Well yes, Frank, that is the intention—to have the mail 
made up for Cagy to have a good start.” 

“Tt’s rather early, Billy. There’s no sense in shutting up at 
three and opening at eight. The time between is just when a 
fellow has a chance to skip out and post his letter.” 

“Young man,” said Buttons with an air of authority, “ gov- 
ernment business is not like running a hotel; it has its hours. 
You're at everybody’s hour. I’m a government servant. As to 
your talk about shutting up, it shows how little you know about 
government business. There is no shut up, no such thing as a 
still post-office. I have put in a receiver; if I’m out he’s in.” 
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“A receiver, Billy! Who is he?” 

“There you are again, youngster; you have been to Slithers's 
school for a year, and you don’t know what a receiver is. It 
doesn’t argue a long head. In the door I’ve gouged a hole 
big enough for a decent-sized envelope to slide through. Push 
it until it takes a drop. Of course it is only for gentle folk; 
but I suppose you're like all the youngsters. You'll be cock of 
the roost or nothing.” 

“Good morning, postmaster!” said the hearty Weeks, open- 
ing a side door. ‘Go to your breakfast, Frankie.” 

The boy’s face lighted up; bounding from the store, he fol- 
lowed a path that soon brought him, unnoticed, to the post- 
office. The gouged hole made him dance with delight. 

‘Buttons never picked that out of his own head,” he 
shouted. “Just the thing. I can write to Milly, and no one 
will be the wiser.” His heart beat faster; his heart was wound 
up in that delicious name. ‘I don’t see why Jimmie Barber 
went to Snipeville to live. Milly didn’t like it a bit. I can’t 
bear that Slithers. He thought, because he was her teacher, 
that he would cut me out. He can write better than me, has 
more in his head to work on; but if she likes me the best, she 
won't pay much attention to the writing; it’s what’s in it that 
counts. Cagy will work for me. She'll visit my mother and 
make friends with Jenny. They'll work for me. Everybody is 
on my side. Anyhow, I don’t see how she can like that horrid 
Corkey.” 

These broken mutterings were consoling. La Flamme put 
his letter in the receiver, laughed at its pleasant dropping 
sound, and, taking the same path, gleefully ran to the Hunters’ 
Paradise. A few hours after the post-office was opened for 
business, the Snipeville stage before the door, and a brisk 
business for Buttons. The people had shown their spunk. A 
late caller was Professor Slithers, who had left his school in 
charge of the largest girl. His thoughts were of Milly De La 
Rosa. 

“How romantic her history!” he was saying. ‘“ Daughter 
of Castile mated to Corkey Slithers, ha, ha! I know my poem, 
when she reads it, will take her. What a capital idea is 
poetry! Things you cannot think of saying in prose, how easy 
they go in verse! What a fine beginning is the opening line: 
‘Enchantress of Castile’; then, showing the power she has 
concentrated on the seat of my affections, I remark: 


‘I bend beneath thy heel.’ 
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If this is not poetry, then all the poetry in the Recent Collec- 
tion of American Verse is unmitigated prose. That poem is my 
bait, so tempting that, once drawn in the line of her swimming, 
she’ll hook.” 

Reflections such as these steadied his nerves and brought 
victory nodding to him. He was soon in sight of the office. The 
Snipeville stage had left—a fact that made his pleasant thoughts 
sour. The door was shut—additional evidence “of the way 
things were run.” Within was a laughing crowd listening to 
Buttons’s inimitable wood-tales. Sourness dislikes pleasantry. 
He was on his heel to return when the rough, awkward mouth 
of the receiver caught his eye. A wave of joy passed through 
him. The effect was visible in his eyes and a wriggling in his 
left foot. Taking his letter, pursy and unpressed, he squeezed 
it through the opening. The drop was music. It was a day’s 
thought, a pretty story. The opening chapter in Squidville, 
the grand finale in Snipeville. The last act was a hooked fish. 
All of us have theatres pretty thoroughly rigged. Buttons 
stopped his tale to remark that the professor was of the gen- 
tle folk. 

There was a smile, a shuffling of feet, and the story became 
more interesting. The professor was on his return. His brain 
puppets were in scene first, act the second. It represented 
William Buttons extracting from the receiver a_ letter 
addressed to Milly De La Rosa, containing intentions of love, 
and a poem after the manner of a Recent Collection of Verse. 
The actor that represented William seemed puzzled at the 
handwriting, and was saying to Cagy, “I wonder who writes 
to Milly; I'll bet that letter’s worth having.” “It wouldn’t be 
Mr. Corkey?” responds Cagy. ‘A happy day for Milly to be 
mated to such a man,” is Buttons’s remark. 

Cagy puts the letter into the Snipeville bag with an air of 
importance, and the curtain drops. Weeks passed; the general 
verdict was that Buttons had shown himself equal to his post. 
Harmony would make the world tasteless. Growlers are the 
salt of the earth. There were two in Squidville. Milly had 
not written, and Buttons’s office was denounced by Slithers as 
an absurdity; in the more expressive vocabulary of La Flamme, 
as a worn-out fake. Such expressions were perplexing. If 
Milly would not write, why blame Buttons? It is not com- 
mendable to commit forgery. How else could William have 
given letters to his eye-devouring callers? Cagy was slyly 
questioned. He kept the saddle by an aphorism—“ You cannot 
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tell what you don’t know.” Plants grow towards the sun; love 
to its object. Letters were to be the rays. Shut off love and 
plants languish. It takes time to kill them. Give them sun- 
shine in the drooping state, and they will quickly revive. 
Months had passed. Slithers, unconsolable at first, was adjust- 
ing his sorrow. It was not the first time he had balanced 
his books. 

La Flamme became sick and lonely. The store was a nui- 
sance, friends a bother. Life was full of blue streaks, sleep a 
friend. In church he made a mental vow never to believe a 
woman's word. He did not express it, but the idea was con- 
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‘* PROFESSOR SLITHERS HAD LEFT HIS SCHOOL IN CHARGE OF THE LARGEST GIRL.” 


stant in his mind, that woman was created, much as the moun- 
tain brier, to tear men’s flesh. The thought bothered him, as it 
awoke another, that these briers gave fruit. At this he forgot 
himself and muttered “Love! Yes, but you must tear yourself 
to pluck it.” His mutterings made a charitable friend in a back 
pew elbow him. He was in a mood to resent. His eyes did 
the fighting. It was during the battle of glances that Pére 
Monnier, in his artless way, said: “To accomplish anything in 
this life requires sacrifice.” The rest of the sermon was for- 
gotten; this was a limb pulled from the tree to cudgel the blue 
streaks. His love for Pére Monnier was great from that day. 
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La Flamme was of that great company of sinners who pick 
a line from a sermon and label it “Meant for me.” The 
sentence fitted his mood. It became his pocket-pistol through 
life. With it he shot sorrow and, let us hope, kept the way 
open to the better land. Buttons had a keen ear for sound. 
The sayings of Slithers and La Flamme nettled him. He would 
have made them chew their words had he not learned at 
Charley Pond that love made men queer. Like all guides he 
leaned on the past. Pitying their condition, he asked Cagy to 
find out “a something of Milly.” A day later Cagy’s informa- 
tion was poured into his ears, prefaced by a remark that Milly 
had no right to marry out of Squidville. The information was 
scanty but prickly. It spoke of Slithers as “an educated fool,” of 
La* Flamme as “an ungrateful wretch.” The terms were strong. 

The information came from Milly. Rumor added that she 
was engaged. This news leaked, and Squidville had its laugh. 
“Corkey was jilted, La Flamme was crazy,” was the way it 
was put. Corkey from past battle learned to laugh; La Flamme 
keenly felt the sore, but cheered himself by shooting the spec- 
tre with his pocket-pistol. Cagy was proud of him. “His 
father every time,” he said; “under fire he won’t flinch.” 

In the- way Milly had said ‘ ungrateful wretch” the old 
guide, so accustomed to study faces, read hope. ‘Come with 
me, Frankie,” he said. “I'll never go back on your father’s 
son. You'll have a free ride, and you have a fine excuse. Tell 
Weeks you want to see your mother and Jenny. I have found 
the track and the deer is not so far but we can run her down. 
Once she hears your music, and knows you are in dead earnest, 
I don’t think she'll run far.” 

La Flamme listened. Had he followed his first thought he 
would have started. Reflection made him a coward. It began 
with an if, allowed the conclusion; started another if, allowed 
its conclusion. Soon he hada bundle of them. The end of the 
play represented him leaving Snipeville in disgrace: Milly and 
her lover, heads closely pressed behind a window, making fun 
of him. He admitted his cowardice; was downed by a brain 
figment. He had forgotten his pocket-pistol. Cagy started. La 
Flamme bade him a wistful good-by. They prate of love, that 
it conquers all things. Sarcasm has often dulled its edge. “He 
who waits will be rewarded” is a stock phrase, used as a 
trotter by the well-to-do. It is not much in vogue with the 
waiter. Like most stock phrases, an accident may give it a 
meaning. 

VOL. LIX — 23 
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A year had passed. Slithers, despite the village talk, had 
continued to woo the muses, as meshes for entangling Milly. 
La Flamme had daily fed Buttons’s receiver with letters. Milly 
was dead to such appeals. One day the Snipeville stage brought 
a note. It was for Frankie La Flamme. The handwriting 
thrilled him. It was evening before he opened it. It was short, 
a few lines. His eyes filled with tears; he read: 


“Jenny Sauvé has died of fever to-day. Your mother is 
very low. Lose no time. MILLY DE LA Rosa.” 


Music consoles in sorrow. He whistled. Cagy, who knew the 
contents of the note, informed Weeks. It brought a sad scene 
to his memory. Brushing his tears aside with the sleeve of his 
coat, he ordered a buggy, and bade Frankie to get to his 
mother “as fast as Nelly could put.” He but hinted at La 
Flamme’s intention. The spirited beast threw up her head, 
pawed vigorously, sniffed the night air and started. 

The road for a few miles was straight and broad; then it 
curved, followed the river a few miles, became narrow and 
crooked entering the woods. The night, calm at first, became 
fretful and broken. Rain changed to sleet, and the wind be- 
came cold and pointed. The moon lay amid dark clauds, send- 
ing now and then a flickering glance to make darker the harsh 
river. La Flamme was sure of his roads until he entered the 
forest. Here doubts arose. So many roads branched, some 
broader and more travelled than the one he was on. He light- 
ed his lamp, fixed it to his dashboard, uttered a prayer for 
Jenny, and took the road that seemed most travelled. After 
an hour’s drive, it led to a deserted logging-camp. Baffled and 
cold, he turned his horse to seek his first road. The wind was 
rising. The branches of the trees clashed above his head, thun- 
der seemed human in its mighty groan, pines whistled, lightning 
played before his eyes, now cracking a branch, now heavily 
crushing a stately tree. The sleet became more worrying. At 
first it brought the blood to his cheeks, now it seemed to lay 
open his face with the keenness of a razor-blade. Stories of 
ghosts peopled his mind. 

A rustle amid the branches, a quick, snappy yell, told him 
that the dreaded loup-garou was on his track. He pulled his 
fur coat closer to his shivering body, pressed the musk-rat cap 
closer to his head, and shouted to his faithful horse. She knew 
and loved his voice. Her trot became faster but jerkier. He 
was on his old road. His lamp tossed and flickered. Sleet 
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blinded him, cold crept through his buckskin gloves, making 
the reins fall from his hands. His head became dizzy, his limbs 
stiff. He tried to shake off this growing numbness; curved his 
mouth to whistle, clapped his hands to his sides, pounded 
his feet on the bottom of his buggy. It increased his weakness. 
Gathering his voice-strength he shouted to his horse, ‘‘ To Snipe- 
ville, Nelly.” A hungry fox, buried in fallen brush, barked. 

Compulsory confinement often gives boldness to shy crea- 
tures. ‘To accomplish anything in this world requires sacrifice,” 
came to him in his agony. He bent his head, tried to curve 
his voice to speech. He listened; no sound came. He thought 
he saw a light. Was it his lamp? The buggy swayed; he felt 
a sweet, pressing pain. 

Jemmie Barbier sat singing in his cabin, wondering “ what 
the night would turn to.” He thought he heard a noise, but, as 
he said afterwards, “who thinks of noise in a storm.” ‘ Worst 
night I have seen in twenty years,” he muttered, as he went 
to the door to take a peep at the elements. ‘“ Wind’s changed ; 
going down as quick as it came up. I'll makea start for Skin- 
ny’s.”" Suddenly he became alarmed by a strange noise, and 
a swinging light at the end of his house. Taking his lantern 
and gun, he cautiously advanced. 

His first words were: “Some poor fellow has gone to his 
reward to-night. Bless my soul, Jim Weeks’s Nelly! She 
couldn’t drag the buggy far in that way. It must have upset 
within a mile of here.” Barbier carefully unhitched the stamp- 
ing, maddened horse. One of the buggy wheels, coming in con- 
tact with the house, was broken and the axle twisted. This 
seemed to have restrained the poor animal. Gently leading her 
to the barn, he wrapped her in an old blanket, wishing that 
Milly or his wife was home “to wisp her a bit.” “She'll be 
herself again,” he said, as he quickly hitched his own horse and 
started out to seek Nelly’s driver. He was old, past the seven- 
ties, but his arm was strong and his sight was keen. 

The reins in one hand, the lantern in the other, he kept his 
eyes glancing fromjone side of the road to the other. About 
a hundred rods from his house, just ahead of his horse’s nose, 
he saw something black lying. Shouting “Whoa, my pet!” he 
dismounted and approached the lifeless-looking mass. He shook 
it, saying: “If ye be earthly, in the name of God speak.” There 
was no answer. Getting on his knees, he turned the body over 
until his light fell on the face. A sigh burst from the old 
woodsman. “Frankie La Flamme, you’re surely not dead!” 
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Cramping his wagon, he lifted the youth tenderly and laid him 
across the buggy-seat. Starting his horse, he held the limp 
body until the door was reached; then carried it to his bed 
and rubbed it long, using such simple remedies as his cabin 
gave. He was doubtful of success. Sometimes he thought La 
Flamme was dead; then he blamed his hearing and continued 
to rub. 

“Tt’s time to go,” said Mrs. Barbier to Milly, “ and see what’s 
become of your uncle. I worry about him. We can do nothing 
more. We stayed with her to the last.” 

“Skinny died a happy death, auntie. Pére Monnier said she 
made her purgatory in this life,” said Milly. 

“Yes, dear, she died a very happy death. As for purga- 
tory, a little of it wouldn’t do any of us a bit of harm.” 

“Do dying people, auntie, always talk of their young days? 
Didn’t you hear how Skinny spoke of her mother—her eyes 
bright as coals, but black, black; her father, his old violin, Sis- 
ter Marie, her husband, and Frankie, who might have been here ?” 

“Yes, dear, that’s my way of thinking. I kind of believe 
that God shows us the bright spots in our life before he takes 

“Well, auntie, then I'll talk of you and Uncle Jemmie when 
I’m dying.” ‘There may be more to think of than us, child.” 

Mrs. Barbier and Milly knelt by the side of the old mat- 
tress on which Skinny lay, and prayed. On a little fresh straw, 
covered with a worn-out spread, lay the once laughing Jenny 
Sauvé, sweet in death. 

“We have all to come to this,” said Mrs. Barbier, rising; 
then, turning to the anxious faces that had hurried from their 
homes on the first noise of Skinny’s death, “Wash and dress 
her. Milly and I are a little sleepy; besides Jemmy’s old, and 
helpless about getting his own food. Come, Milly, and don’t 
forget Skinny’s present—the framed picture. I'll keep the vio- 
lin for Frankie.” 

They passed out, and in a few minutes were in view of the 
log-cabin. ‘Uncle was just coming for us, auntie,” said Milly; 
“see old Peggin harnessed before the door.” 

“It was always his way, child, since I’ve known him.” The 
door was wide open. They entered. Tucked in the cozy bed 
lay Frank La Flamme, Jemmie Barbier bending over him, towel 
in hand. His face wore a triumphant smile. 

“T’ve got him where I wanted him. I’ve got him. Your 
old man is no slouch, Selina. I’ve cured him myself. He was 
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dead all morning. About half an hour ago he commenced to 
live, and is doing first rate since. He’s his father, every inch 
of him; cordy as a beech.” 

“Since he sleeps, uncle,” said Milly, “tell us how and where 
you found him.” 

“You little rascal! you’re not a bit sleepy.” 

“Why don’t you answer my question, uncle?” 

“Because I’m . 
no hand at story- 
telling. You get 
him well, and 
then you'll have 
the water at first 
dip.” 

A few weeks 
later Frankie lay 
by the window, 
gazing at the 
long, dark line 
of bleak pines. 
He had just been 
told of his mo- 
ther’s death. It 
was a sad day. 
Milly had twitted 
him for promis- 
ing to write daily, 
and then “ shame- 
fully breaking his 
promise.”  Ex- 
planations made 
things worse. 
She had nursed 
him back to 
health; “but,” ““YouR OLD MAN IS NO SLOUCH, SELINA.” 
and her eyes 
showered fire-sparks, “they could only be friends.” She had 
almost said the terrible yes to another. Frankie, left to him- 
self, drew his pocket-pistol charged with sacrifice. It shot the 
spectre of his mother. Love laughed at its bullets. No other 
would have the choice of his life; saved from death was to 
him preserved for a better life. Like most woodsmen his be- 
liefs were positive. What better life than to be mated with 
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Milly? He pressed his head to the pillow, shut his eyes and 
went through the drama “Love.” Milly’s tip-toeing called 
him to his surroundings. Love is all ears, ever ready to catch 
the slightest sound of the object loved. He nestled in his 
cot, pretending sleep, but letting his half-shut eyes take in the 
vision. Woman’s eyes are quick; she smiled at his trickery. 
“ Frankie La Flamme, don’t you close your eyes when you sleep ?” 
she said. He smiled and was captured. “Guess who’s here?” she 
said. He was indifferent. ‘Oh, do guess!” she continued. “I'll 
give the first letter of the name.” He shut his eyes. The name of 
his rival crossed his mind and soured his thoughts. “ Guess 
quick; they come!” she cried. He turned to look her full in 
the face. Fortune was on the turn: Billy Buttons and Cagy en- 
tered the room, Buttons carrying a huge bag. Stepping in front 
of the sick man’s cot, he emptied the bag before him, shouting, 
“Cagy, make the darned thing clear.” Envelopes, big and 
small, crushed and bulgy, envelopes of all colors and makes, 
made the strange-looking pile. What a heap of fond dreams! 
Frankie’s eyes were lost in them. 

“Sit down, Milly; you have something to hear,” said Cagy. 
“I’m to blame for this whole mess. I told Bill to put in a re- 
ceiver. Bill was always obliging. To help folks in it went; but 
in putting it in devil a hole he left to take out the letters. 
Well, it might have run on till Gabriel blows his trumpet had 
not La Jenness thrown little Brie against it, and smashed the 
darned thing. The minute it fell, pop came the letters by the 
bushel. They were all for you, in two handwritings. ‘ Faith,’ 
says I, ‘Milly will have reading for six weeks, constant go. 
Says Whistler, ‘She has got the grip on Buttons. She can send 
him to the jail for obstructing the going of Uncle Sam’s mail.’ 
It’s a life job at that. Weeks thought it was best to lay the 
outs and ins of the case before Pere Monnier. Whistler said 
that the pére would know all the law in the case, and he ad- 
‘vised Billy to take his medicine like a man. Buttons don’t 
fear the face of clay, and he done too much for you when 
old Jenks’s brain cracked for you to bring action against him 
for a few letters. Pére Monnier fixed the thing in a jiffy. 
He told Buttons to bring you the letters, and hoped the read- 
ing would do you and Frankie much good. I hope so. That’s 
all there is to the story, if I was to die on the spot! Of course, 
if you want to be mean—but I don’t think there’s a drop of 
that kind in you—you'll report us. I don’t care for myself, but 
Buttons has a lot of mouths to fill.” 
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Tears trickled down the girl’s cheeks. ‘‘ Report you!” she 
sobbed. “How could you say that of your little girl, Cagy? 
And you stand there and let him, Billy!” 

She was caught in the arms of two old guides who stammered 
out apologies, Cagy’s voice highest, saying, “ Milly, didn’t I pro- 
vise there’s not a drop of that kind in you, and ain’t it so?” 

“ Milly,” said Buttons, “Cagy would knock the man down 
that would say anything about you. You're a credit to Squid- 
ville. If poor Dory was alive wouldn’t she be proud of you. 
No wonder Jemmie, aye, and for that matter Frankie’s daft 
about you. Cagy, come and let the two youngsters read the pile 
and have a bit of a talk over it. I'll have no new wrinkles in 
my business again. Every man must come up to the counter 
and do his business open; no more receivers for gentle-folk in 
Squidville.” 

“Don’t be rubbing the healing skin on the old sore,” said 
Cagy. “It’s all over. Let us go to the kitchen and have a 
smoke with Jemmie.” 

“Dinner’s all ready,” said Selina, poking her head into the 
room. “It’s a cure for sore eyes to see Blind Cagy and Billy 
Buttons in our house. Yous won’t put a foot out of this 
door to-night. It’s little enough that the Snipeville stage can 
take one day in the year.” Cagy was of the same way of 
thinking; he held the reins. 

When he arrived a day late in Squidville his only remark 
was, “Another man would have remained a couple of days.” 
On this Whistler said, “It seems strange there could be such a 
storm in Snipeville and not strike us.” 

A year after Professor Corkey Slithers addressed his pupils: 
“T have this jocund day received an invitation to the wedding 
of two of my former pupils, Frankie La Flamme and Milly 
De La Rosa. Tell your mothers to send flowers to the 
church next Tuesday, where your teacher and you, my boys and 
girls, will put up the finest decoration that Squidville shall ever 
see, if she shall prolong her existence to the end of the world.” 

“ Big-hearted Slithers!” said Weeks. ‘“ Knows when to give 
up,” said Buttons. ‘A gentleman and a scholar,” was the com- 
mon word. Pére Monnier heartily laughed. Squidville was 


happy. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RESTORATION. 
By VERY REv. A. F. HEwIT, D.D. 
THE HERETICAL DOCTRINE OF RESTORATION. 


RHE term Universal Restoration is liable to mis- 
interpretation, because at first sight it seems to 
denote a- false and heretical doctrine held by 
those sectaries who are called Universalists. 
“3 This heretical doctrine teaches the final restora- 
tion of all angels and men who have sinned to that state from 
which they fell by revolt and transgression. This appears to 
be the Zoroastrian doctrine, or at least one form of it. It was 
also held by those heretics who were called Origenists, because 
they tried to shelter themselves under the great name of Origen, 
and it was condemned by several councils. This same heresy 
has been frequently ascribed to Origen, and even to St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, and has been represented as more or less 
tolerated by other Fathers, by modern Universalists. Even 
Catholic authors have said the same thing. St. Gregory and 
the other Fathers, however, have been amply vindicated from 
the charge of favoring in any manner the Universalist heresy; 
and in the opinion of many Origen, also, has been fully excul- 
pated. The question has been discussed in THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD (February, March, April, 1883). The notion of a 
restoration of the inhabitants of Hell to their forfeited place in 
Heaven is wholly alien from the theology of Catholic Doctors 
in all ages, and has received no countenance from any of them. 
There is, however, an orthodox doctrine of a Final Restoration 
and Renovation of the universe, against which the false and 
heretical doctrine can create no prejudice. 





UNIVERSAL RESTORATION A DOCTRINE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


The Restoration or Restitution of all things in the universe, 
called in the Greek language Apokatastasis, so frequently insisted 
on by Origen and St. Gregory, is not an invention or hypothe- 
sis of these illustrious authors, but a doctrine derived from the 
plain language of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, in Holy 
Scripture. St. Peter, in the great sermon which he preached 
on the Day of Pentecost, ten days after the Ascension of the 
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Lord, in Solomon’s Porch, announced that “ Times of refresh- 
ment shall come from the presence of the Lord, and he shall 
send him who hath been preached unto you, Jesus Christ, whom 
heaven indeed must receive until the times of the Restitution of 
all things” (Acts iii. 20, 21). 

Cornelius 4 Lapide explains this chiefly of the restoration of 
mankind in the persons of the blessed, and the repairing of the 
ruin wrought in the angelic hierarchy by the revolt of Lucifer 
and his associates. Secondarily, he explains it of a renovation 
of the whole world to primeval integrity, incorruption, and 
splendor. The idea of restoration implies a reparation of 
damages caused by the irruption of hostile forces, a return from 
a state of violence and disorder to a pristine tranquillity of 
order which has been invaded and disturbed. The idea of a ~ 
regeneration and renovation to a state of incorruption and 
splendor which corresponds in its own degree to the glory of 
heaven, adds very much to the simple and nude idea of restitu- 
tion, and must be separately considered, as we shall have occa- 
sion to see later on. For, the state of incorruption did not 
exist at the beginning in the order of nature, having been a 
special privilege conceded to elevated humanity alone. Restora- 
tion properly consists in the reduction of that part of the world 
which had been disordered to its due order, with a view to a 
regeneration and renovation which is to follow, bringing nature 
to its due and final perfection. 

The ground and reason imperatively demanding this restora- 
tion is an exigency of the divine perfections, and an exigency 
in the nature of things, that all the works of God should be 
finally brought to their due perfection, and the whole universe 
be reduced to a perfect order. 

The first condition to the fulfilment of this end, is the ban- 
ishment of all the moral and physical evil which has brought 
disorder into the universe and inflicted an injury upon nature. 
St. Paul says that Christ “must reign until he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. And the enemy death shall be de- 
stroyed last. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then the Son also shall be subject to him who subdued all 
things unto him, that God may be All in all” (I. Cor. xv. 22-28). 

St. Paul here presents to our view under the aspect of a 
kingdom a certain dispensation of God in the realm of created 
rational beings, in which free-will is left to put forth its power 
for good and evil. Over this kingdom Christ has been placed, 
to reign during the continuance of the warfare waged against 
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it by “enemies’—that is, evil powers. These enemies will be 
finally subdued, the injury which they have done will be re- 
paired, and, as a king disbands his army after gaining a com- 
plete conquest over a hostile power, ceasing to be its com- 
mander-in-chief, so, the Son of God will cease to govern a 
militant kingdom when the peace of a universal order has been 
established and made perpetual. ‘God is All in all.” That is, 
his plans are accomplished, his work is brought to its consum- 
mate perfection, all things in created nature are brought into 
their normal relation to their Creator and obey his laws without 
resistance, even Christ, in his human nature, wherein he is 
inferior to the Father, taking a position which is more appar- 
ently that of a subject, than was his place of temporary com- 
mand over the hosts of the church militant. 

The triumph of Christ, and the consummation of the king- 
dom which he hands over to the Father, no doubt consists 
chiefly in the glorification of all the elect, the perfect, everlast- 
ing beatitude of heaven. The enemy death is destroyed, in so 
far as the blessed are concerned, by their resurrection to glory 
and everlasting life. But this cannot be all; for it is not a “ res- 
titution of all things.” The disorder of active rebellion and of a 
devastation in nature through the abuse of free-will by a multi- 
tude of angels and men must be rectified, and the ruin repaired. 

St. Thomas says: “It pertains to the perfect goodness of 
God, that he should not leave anything inordinate in existing 
things” (Con. Gent., iii. 146). The disorder in existing things 
must be rectified. The principal disorder is the rebellion of 
angels and men, and their warfare against the kingdom of God. 
This disorder is put an end to, when Christ has put all ene- 
mies under his feet and confined them under the irresistible 
laws of a perfect order, which they can never more violate. 
Another great disorder is the injury done to human nature by 
sin, and by death which is the penalty of sin. This injury is 
repaired, by the universal resurrection in an incorruptible and 
immortal state. Of this restoration of humanity St. Thomas 
says: “By the merit of Christ defects of nature are removed 
in the resurrection from all in common, both the evil and the 
good. Now, the souls of the evil have a nature which is good, 
as acreature of God. Therefore their bodies, in respect to that 
which belongs to their nature, will be integrally repaired, because, 
namely, they will rise in a perfect age, without any diminu- 
tion of members, and without any defect and corruption, which 
an error of nature or infirmity has introduced ” (/éid. iv. 85, 89). 
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It has seemed, indeed, to many, that the irremediable and 
endless disaster which has befallen a multitude of angels and 
men, in the loss of their proper destiny and their final doom to 
the outer darkness of the infernal abode, is a deordination. 
That if it is becoming to the goodness of the Creator to leave 
nothing inordinate in the universe, all the inhabitants of hell 
ought to be translated into the celestial mansions of heaven. 
But this is an error. The meaning of the sentence of St. Tho- 
mas is simply this: That God must make all things which de- 
pend purely upon his own will and action perfect in their kind 
and order. But the beatitude of all those rational creatures who 
have been placed in a state of probation is the result of their 
own voluntary and free exercise of their own energy as concrea- 
tive causes, and is a reward of merit. The loss of this beati- 
tude in the case of those who have failed in the trial is the 
consequence of their voluntary deviation from the right direc- 
tion into the opposite path, and is the just penalty of their de- 
merit. It is no deordination that these should attain the term 
toward which they have directed their course without repen- 
tance, when their period of probation is over. It would be a 
deordination if God should accomplish by an act of omnipo- 
tence that work which he has assigned to created will and 
power, and reverse the primary, fundamental law of the moral 
order. It would be a reversal of this law of order, if the final 
term of merit and demerit were the same. Moreover, celestial 
beatitude is supernatural, and not a mere completion of the 
natural order. In the order and exigency of nature, the fallen 
angels are left in the possession of those endowments and that 
immortality which properly belong to them ; and fallen men are 
restored to their specific integrity and an incorruptible existence 
by the resurrection. All pains and penalties to be endured in 
purgatory and hell are a reaction of the violated moral order 
upon offenders; they are a compensation for these violations ; 
they restore the disturbed moral equilibrium. Purgatorial and 
temporary pains are means of restoration to those who incur 
them and all come to an end in the universal restoration. 
Those which are perpetual and endless are regulated by an ex- 
act law of justice which gives swum cuique, to each one his own. 
The subjects of this doom are where they ought to be, and 
their environment is what it ought to be, according to justice ; 
so that they are not in a state of deordination, and make no 
discord in the universal harmony by which God is glorified in 
his creation. 
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REGENERATION AND RENOVATION OF UNIVERSAL NATURE. 


The universal restoration demands something more than the 
suppression of the disorder which disturbed the already existing 
order. It involves the abolition of corruptibility and death. 
But although man, at the beginning, was exempt from this evil 
by special privilege, and became subject to the law of death 
as a punishment of sin, this law prevailed through the whole 
organic world from its origin. The necessity of corruption and 
death was a natural sequel of the law of organic life. In re- 
stored nature, everything is incorruptible. And here comes a 
difficulty and a puzzle to perplex us at the outset. It seems 
like an anomaly in nature, that this organic world, with the ex- 
ception of human nature, after long ages of evolution, should be- 
come extinct. Yet, since corruptibility and death are the natural 
sequence of its law of existence and life, how can it be pre- 
served in an incorruptible world? This is a problem which is 
apparently insoluble. At least, it is unsolved, and has, hitherto, 
been passed over with very little notice. If there is any one 
who thinks he can offer a plausible solution, he is welcome to 
try the experiment of unloosing a Gordian knot. I have no 
conjectures to propose on the question whether the renovated 
earth will have or can have a flora and fauna, and if they are 
supposed to exist, how they can be transformed into an incor- 
ruptible state. So, likewise, in respect to other worlds beside 
our own earth, whether these are the abodes of vegetative, sen- 
sitive, and rational-animal life, there may be an ample field for 
conjectural, plausible, even probable hypotheses; a field wholly 
outside the domain of faith, and beyond the limit which science 
has as yet reached, or perhaps ever can reach; and therefore free 
to the speculations of those who choose to indulge in them. I 
avoid all such speculations, remarking only, that whatever worlds 
may be imagined to exist as the abodes of creatures having or- 
ganic life, they must be altogether exempt from all moral and 
physical evil, from pain, corruptibility, and death. For this is 
certain; viz., that, not only in the celestial kingdom of the 
blessed, there will be, together with the glorification of super- 
natural beatitude, a regeneration and renovation of nature, but that 
this renovation will extend to the whole circumambient universe. 

This is no merely rational conclusion from theological pre- 
mises, or speculative theory, striving to peer curiously into the 
secrets of the future world, but the plain, distinct teaching of 
Holy Writ. 

“For the expectation of the creature waiteth for the revela- 
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ion of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly but by reason of Him who made it subject 
in hope; because the creature also itself shall be delivered from 


the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 


dren of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain until now” (Rom. viii. 19-22). 

Archbishop Kenrick comments upon this passage as follows: 

“Even the inanimate and brute creation, which are in an 
imperfect and suffering condition, may be said, by the figure 
of prosopopceia, to wait for a better state, such as will take 
place when the sons of God will be crowned with glory. The 
material creation is subject to many changes, which mark its 
corruptible condition. By a bold figure, will is ascribed to the 
inanimate and brute creation. As all nature should tend to its 
own perfection, the apostle intimates that the defects and dis- 
orders perceptible in it are not to be considered as necessarily 
inherent, but rather as decreed by God in punishment of origi- 
nal sin. Hope is figuratively ascribed to the creature, because 
its present imperfect state is to be succeeded by a perfect one. 
The material creation shall share in the glory of the sons of 
God, inasmuch as it shall be freed from corruption, and appear 
in renovated beauty. The creature is represented as groaning 
with the pains of parturition, under the corruption which it suffers.” 

This exposition of the archbishop is derived from that of 
St. John Chrysostom. Its leading idea of the renovation of the 
corporeal universe is obviously a correct explanation of the sa- 
cred text, the meaning of which is so plain as to need no ex- 
position. There are some obiter dicta, however, which seem to 
have escaped from the pen of the learned prelate without much 
reflection, as an echo from an old and now obsolete theory, which 
the progress of science and a more mature study of the sacred 
text have rendered untenable. The imperfection and corrupti- 
bility of the inanimate and animal creation, namely, is regarded 
as a lapse from a prior and better state, the result of a curse 
which was inflicted in penalty of original sin, affecting not man- 
kind alone, but the earth itself with its flora and fauna. There 
is nothing, indeed, absurd in the supposition that some acciden- 
tal changes for the worse may have befallen the environment 
of fallen man who had incurred the penalty of death and a 
thousand attendant evils by his transgression. 

In the old Aristotelian astronomy, the earth was not regarded 
as the controlling centre of the stellar universe by which its 
revolutions were caused and regulated. The movement was sup- 
posed to be originated by the First Mover and propagated 
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through the spheres which were nearest to the most remote with 
a decreasing velocity, until it ceased at the stationary earth. 
All these celestial spheres were supposed to be incorruptible, 
and only the four elements of earthly bodies, earth, air, fire, 
and water, to be corruptible. According to Plato, human and 
animal souls were spirits fallen down from a higher sphere, for 
whom this world was a place of punishment and possible puri- 
fication. Christian philosophers, who inherited in great part the 
ancient natural philosophy of the Greeks, holding to the re- 
vealed doctrine of the primitive Paradise, and the fall of man, 
accounted for the physical evil existing in the present state of 
the world, as the consequence of the curse pronounced upon 
Adam when he sinned. Hence, the condition of the entire 
world given to man as his kingdom when he was first created 
and constituted in original justice and integrity, was pictured 
under an ideal aspect. The breath of science has shattered 
these poetical bubbles. The turmoil and confusion of unbal- 
anced elements, the convulsions of nature, the destructive agen- 
cies of corruption and the irresistible, universal sway of death 
in the flora and fauna of the earth, date their beginning long 
ages before the planting of Paradise as an oasis in the desert, 
the creation of man, his brief period of primeval felicity, and his 
speedy banishment into the wilderness beyond the gates of Eden. 

Nevertheless, although the disorders which prevail on the 
earth and throughout nature cannot be ascribed to the fall of 
man or the fall of angels as their cause and origin, there is a 
mutual relation and correspondence between them. God had 
decreed that there should be a period of trial and probation 
for rational creatures endowed with free will, before the con- 
summation of his kingdom in the heavens. Revolt, sin, moral 
disorder, conflict between good and evil, a long train of suffer- 
ings and miseries, were incidental to this system, and foreseen— 
as actually future by the Divine Omniscience. The fitness of 
congruity demanded that the region and the period of this con- 
flict of good and evil in the moral order should present the 
aspect of a physical likeness to its features, and form an analo.- 
gous environment to the capital struggle for life and death of 
the contending powers. 

It would have been most unfitting that the inferior part of 
creation, which is only the outskirts of the spiritual world, 
should have been brought to the perfection of order and beauty, 
while good and bad angels were still contending for victory. 
Most unfitting, that this lower creation should have been exempt 
from corruptibility and death, when the royal race of mankind 
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vas subject to their grim dominion, and even the king and 
jueen of the universe lay under the doom pronounced on Adam, 
Eve, and their posterity in Eden. Therefore, the period of pro- 
bation and conflict, the time of the long and bitter struggle to 
stablish a kingdom of hell in opposition to the kingdom of 
neaven, was fixed at an epoch in the history of the evolution 
of inorganic and organic nature when “the whole creation was 
sroaning and travailing in pain.” The notion of a restoration 
of the earth to an original state of incorruption is therefore un- 
tenable and must be abandoned. Not only so; but the old 
poetical figment of celestial spheres formed out of an incor- 
ruptible quintessence has vanished before the discoveries of 
modern astronomy, and given way to the nebular theory, which, 
if not positively demonstrated, is so very probable that it ap- 
proaches very near to certainty. What is perfectly certain from 
scientific investigation is: that all the worlds of which we have 
any knowledge are composed of essentially the same elements 
with those of our own solar system, that our sun and its com- 
panions, which were improperly called fixed stars, are in a con- 
tinual motion and a process of evolution. Nothing in all the 
universe which is within our ken has attained to a fixed and 
permanent state. The vivid and striking figure of St. Paul, 
which represents the creation as groaning in the pains of par- 
turition, admirably expresses the actual condition of the uni- 
verse as it is made known to us by science. This groaning is 
an echo of the groans of redeemed humanity, not yet released 
from the thraldom of mortality by the resurrection. This is 
the event for which the inferior creation is waiting and hoping. 
For, the redemption of mankind must first be fully accomplished, 
before the universal restoration can take place. And this res. 
toration is not a return to a primitive state of incorruption and 
perfection, but a regeneration and renovation, the constitution of 
“a new heaven and a new earth” (Afoc. xxi. 1). 

Undoubtedly, the moral corruption which has wrought such 
havoc in the world, and the dominion of physical corruption 
and death over the human race, have their origin from the sin 
of Adam, and the effects of original and actual sin have been 
extended to the whole environment of fallen man. But, if Adam 
had not sinned, and none of his posterity had sinned, still the 
condition of humanity and of nature would have been inchoate, 
imperfect, temporary, and demanding a regeneration and reno- 
vation into a higher order. In its present and actual state, as 
i charnel house of the carcases of dead generations, a Cloaca 
Maxima of filth, there is much to awaken emotions of sadness 
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and disgust, and to excite sympathy with the plaintive lament 
of St. Paul: “ Ourselves, also, having the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion of sons, the redemption of our body.” There is a concert 
of lamentation and complaint, in which the cries of suffering 
from the brute creation, the wailing of the winds, the decaying 
leaves of autumn, the blighted flowers, the moaning of the sea, 
the groans and convulsions of earthquakes and volcanoes, the 
distant and mysterious catastrophes of which we get some dim 
glimpses in the sun and stars, join in the chorus of human voices ; 
“the whole creation groaning and travailing in pain until now.” 
If this were a wailing of despair, life would be unbearable, and 
lapse into nothingness the only desirable prospect. 

No doubt, what Pope has written in his immortal verse 
commends itself to our reason: 


“ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood; 
All partial Evil, universal Good: 
And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right.” 


But this is credible only in view of that future prospect 
which St. Paul partially discloses to us: 

“The expectation of the creature waiteth for the revelation 
of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who made it sub- 
ject in hope: because the creature also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” 

This is the consolation for the sadness which is awakened 
by the view of the evil marring the good of the present imper- 
fect order of the world. The present state of things is tem- 
porary, the figure of this world is passing away, not into 
extinction but into a better state. Nature is not in the ago- 
nies of death, but in the throes of parturition, awaiting the 
moment of an auspicious birth. The earth is awaiting a catas- 
trophe which shall finish the process begun with the first move- 
ments of the primordial nebula, and shall begin the new crea- 
tion which is to last for ever. 

“The day of the Lord shall come as a thief: in which the 
heavens shall pass away with great violence, and the elements 
shall be melted with heat, and the earth and the works that 
are on it shall be burnt’up. Since, therefore, all these things 
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are to be destroyed, what manner of men ought ye to be in 
holy demeanor and piety, expecting and hastening to the com- 
ing of the day of the Lord, in which the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall be melted with the 
heat of fire” (II. St. Peter, iii. 10-12). 

This fiery flood is not, however, for the total and final de- 
struction of the world. It is the laver of its regeneration, from 
which it will come forth purified and renovated. ‘But accord- 
ing to His promises we look for new heavens and a new earth, 
in which justice dwelleth.” 


EVOLUTION. 





SCIENCE CANNOT FORESEE THE FINAL RESULT OF 
The general theory of evolution and the nebular hypothesis, 
although they can give a reasonable explanation of some part of 
the process of formation and the series of movements effected in 
matter by the force of active energy, cannot explain either the 
origin or the end of the creation. Science can explain the con- 
struction of the solar system, the orbits of the sun’s satellites, 
and the laws which govern their revolutions. It can demonstrate 
the movement of the sun and other stars in space, the dis- 
tances separating some of the heavenly bodies from each other, 
and other astronomical truths concerning the directions and 
velocities of the movements of bodies in inter-stellar space. 
The general laws governing the revolutions of the bodies com- 
posing the known sidereal universe and preserving its equili- 
brium have not been discovered. There is no scientific evidence 
that an indefinite continuance of these movements must result 
in a catastrophe, and that the mechanism of our own system, 
of any other, or of the whole, must eventually be shattered by 
a retrograde process of evolution, going back toward chaos. 
Neither is there any evidence of a coming development of 
higher and more perfect order by the forward progress of evo- 
lution. The modern theory of light, however, corroborated by 
all the investigations of science, predicts the ultimate extinction 
of the power of radiating light and heat by our sun, and simi- 
lar, self-luminous stars; which involves the cessation on the 
earth, and every other planet which may be conjectured to 
have a flora and fauna, of all the conditions making life possible. 
Besides this grim prospect of universal darkness and death 
which is all that science can present, it cannot be denied that 
there is a constant liability to destructive accidents happening 
to single worlds, to systems, and perhaps to the whole fabric of 
nature. Our only safety comes from the providence of God, 
VOL, LIX.—24 
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which will preserve the present order on the earth, until he 
gives it over to the final conflagration. Science and philosophy 
cannot prove that conjectures and theories of future restoration 
are impossible or false. No doubt science furnishes to rational 
philosophy plenty of data from which it can infer that the 
world depends from a wise and benevolent Creator who gov- 
erns it with sovereign dominion. Natural Theology can prove 
that God is the First and Final Cause, that rational creatures 
are immortal and capable of attaining eternal happiness, and 
that God will bring the universe to some kind of final, end 
worthy of himself. But the final and general resurrection, the 
glorification of the organic human nature, the universal restora- 
tion of the physical, material creation, cannot be proved with 
certitude in this way. In fact, there has always been a ten- 
dency in spiritual and Theistic philosophy which is not Chris- 
tian to undervalue the material world and endeavor to get rid 
of it in some way, as if it were a nuisance, an unreality, at 
best a temporary contrivance having no essential and permanent 
relation to the spiritual world. 


THE UNIVERSAL RESTORATION A REVEALED DOCTRINE. 


It is only from divine revelation that we obtain a clear idea 
of the normal relation of the body to the soul, of the cause 
and reason of its subjection to corruption and death, of the 
final resurrection, of the universal restoration of nature, and of 
the culmination of the creative act in that master-piece of 
Divine Wisdom, the Incarnation. 

Although it is certain from the explicit declarations of 
Holy Writ that the restoration, or rather the regeneration and 
renovation of the whole creation will take place, we cannot, by 
the aid of philosophy and science, construct any certain theory 
of its mode and of the constitution of the new heavens and 
the new earth. All we know is, that the renovated world will 
be incorruptible, free from disorder, sin, suffering, and death. 
That its chief end will be the service and pleasure of all the glo- 
rious inhabitants of heaven, and of those human beings who have 
attained natural beatitude, is certain. Whether it may or may 
not be also the abode of other happy inhabitants, can be, like 
many other questions which our curious minds may suggest, 
only matter for conjecture and speculation. We must be con- 
tent to know that there is to be an Apokatastasis, and that 
God will leave nothing inordinate in his creation. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
By REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER II. 


tudies and Class Incidents.—Hebrew ; Exegesis ; Dogma —Cudgels in and out 
of Class.—Lay Baptism. 


FAVORITE class with many of the students at the 
Chelsea Seminary was that over which Dr. Clement 
C. Moore presided—the Hebrew class. There was 
no study to which my chum Beach and I devoted 
ourselves with more perseverance and regularity. 

In the annals of the Chelsea Seminary Dr. Moore will not 
figure merely as professor of Hebrew. He was a prominent 
patron of the institution, and was closely identified with all its 
interests. Its very location on Twentieth Street, opposite to his 
own residence and between the Ninth and Tenth Avenues, was 
a thing of his selection and due to his choice. He taught in 
the seminary for thirty years previous to 1850, at which time 
he retired from active service as professor emeritus. In 1821 
he was made professor of Biblical learning. His second 
appointment was to teach Oriental and Greek literature. He 
was the author of a “Hebrew and Greek Lexicon,” in two 
volumes, published in 1809, and other works. It is a strange 
thing that a man of such great and varied learning as Dr. 
Moore, so versed in oriental and classic literature and a pio- 
neer in matters of rare and deep research, should only be 
known to the general world of readers by one single ballad, 
“The Visit of St. Nicholas.” A volume of poems, his only 
published work of this kind, was given to the public in 1844, 
while I was still a seminarian. This volume contains among 
other things some verses accompanying a gift of flowers to a 
friend. That friend, Mr. P. Hone, returned an answer also in 
verse, which so well specifies the various accomplishments of 
the worthy professor that I need only to give it to the reader 
in order to furnish a picture of this notable man: 


“ Filled as thou art with Attic fire, 
And skilled in classic lore divine, 
Not yet content, wouldst thou aspire 
In Flora’s gorgeous wreath to shine? 


Y 
——————— 
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Wouldst thou in language of the rose 
Lessons of wisdom seek t’ impart, 
Or in the violet’s breath disclose 
The feelings of a generous heart? 
Come as thou wilt, my warm regard 
And welcome shall thy steps attend ; 
Scholar, musician, florist, bard— 
More dear to me than all, as friend. 
Bring flowers and poesy, a goodly store, 
Like Dickens’ Oliver—I ask for Moore.” 


The principal object of our studies in Hebrew was to pre- 
pare us for the class in hermeneutics over which Dr. Samuel 
H. Turner presided. After reading the first two or three chap- 
ters of Genesis, our readings in the Hebrew Testament were 
confined to its Messianic parts. These parts were always care- 
fully marked out for the Hebrew class by Dr. Turner himself. 
Dr. Moore confined his teaching strictly to the Hebrew, and 
the translation of the parts thus marked out, but never med- 
dled with the interpretation of Scripture. The nearest that he 
ever came to this in dealing with our class was one day when 
we were translating the seventeenth verse of the twenty-first 
Psalm, which, in the Septuagint and in the Vulgate and other 
Christian versions, reads, ‘They have dug (or pierced) my hands 
and feet.”” When we came to these words, the student whose 
turn it was translated the passage as above. ‘“ Well, yes,” said 
Dr. Moore, “that’s the way we read it in our English Bible, 
but here in this Hebrew Bible we have Xavz, which would 
oblige us to translate the passage as the Jews do, ‘ Like a lion, 
my hands and feet.’ To be sure, that don’t seem to make good 
sense; but that is no business of mine. I am not here to 
inculcate good sense, but to teach Hebrew. Some learned peo- 
ple will tell you that the rabbins have changed the text on 
purpose. Well, perhaps they did. I didn’t. Or, when you 
come to Dr. Turner’s class, perhaps he will tell you that the 
word got changed by careless writing in Hebrew, shortening the 
tail of the last letter till they turned the vau into a yod. That 
would change Aarvu into Aarz. In that case, all we need to 
make it right is to put the long tail on again. Then we 
have Karu, and can translate the passage, ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet.’ Well, well, well! Let them fix it their 
own way. That’s none of my business. Here we have Kazi, 
and that means ‘ Like a lion.’ In my class, young man, you'll 
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have to read it that way. I don’t bother myself much about 
old versions, nor old manuscripts, nor old commentators, nor old 
rabbins. I am only a layman, but I know what Hebrew is 
when I see it in the book before us.) Humph! Go on.’” 

I have already said that the Hebrew class was a great 
favorite with me as with many others, and what we learned 
there was of the greatest advantage when dealing with Dr. 
Turner in the interpretation of Scripture. I have lost some 
valuable books in my day, sometimes through lending, some- 
times through the casualties of house-cleaning, and sometimes be- 
cause an eventful 
life has forced me to 
forsake them. For 
none of these have 
I mourned so much 
as for the Hebrew 
Bible which I in- 
terlined most care- 
fully, in my study- 
room, with equiva- 
lent English words 
of the good doc- 
tor’s rendering. I 
have never been 
able to recover it. 

My reminiscen- 
ces of this seminary 
are largely made 
up of scenes from 
Professor Turner’s 
class-room. I seem 
to see the professor LIFE AT CHELSEA SEMINARY.—‘‘ONE OF THEM.” 
before me now. I 
can still recall him most vividly, as he then sat at his desk. 
He was devoted to his class. His earnest devotion showed it- 
self in his eyes, brows, mouth, nose, and in his very hair, 
as he gazed upon the Greek Testament before him, or bent 
his looks upon us to gather in from the expression of our 
faces the effect of his criticisms. We could see his legs 
under the desk. There his little hands took a busy part 
in the exegesis, pinching his trousers at the knees. One 
foot or the other was always tapping the floor of the platform. 
His feet were very small. This we could see for ourselves, and 
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I knew from his shoemaker that he was very particular about 
his shoes. 

All this liveliness on the part of Professor Turner was per- 
fectly unaffected. Indeed, there was something about him that 
always seemed to protest against affectation of every kind. 
When it was his turn to preside at the morning service in the 
chapel, he protested against that deep-mouthed throttling of the 
words of the service so frequent amongst his brethren of the 
clergy. He carried this even to an excess. In his dislike of 
pomposity he actually danced over very solemn words. He 
always chose the short absolution, and made very short work 
of it, too. On the contrary, when reading the lessons from 
Holy Scripture, he gave a triumphant and jerky emphasis to 
certain inelegant words of the text which others are apt to skip 
over lightly, through a sense of delicacy. 

Professor Turner had a strong predilection for those stu- 
dents who showed a particular interest in his class, and this 
without exacting any strict adherence to his own interpreta- 
tions. Indeed, there were some of us that took a quiet 
pleasure in hunting up authorities which militated with his 
views. He never manifested any offence at this. Some dialogue 
like the following would then take place: 

‘‘Well, have you any authority for that interpretation?” 

“Yes, sir; I find Theodoret quoted for it.” 

“ Ah, indeed, Theodoret! Well, I don’t wish to dispute that 
Theodoret is an authority, but I must beg leave to differ with 
Theodoret in this case. Does Theodoret or the commentator 
who quotes him assign any reasons for their opinion?” 

The reasons being given, the doctor would then continue: 
“‘ The authority, no doubt, is highly respectable. I wish I could 
say as much for the reasons assigned.’ The doctor would then 
carefully go over the ground a second time, without offering 
the least rebuke to the independence of the student, and with- 
out saying anything to discourage free study, even though 
dissenters should be consulted or Catholic authors. 

I was one of those who loved to ramble in study of authori- 
ties, especially after my first year, when I had found out that 
the world of theological doctrine was broader and deeper than 
I had ever dreamed of before. I was even bold enough on one 
occasion to give a translation to the Greek text differing in 
several respects from the King James version. The passage is 
that of Hebrews vi. 4, 5, 6. To the surprise of the whole 
class, I translated this passage as follows: 
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‘For it is impossible for those, who were once enlightened, 
etc., etc., and are fallen away, to be renewed again dy penance.’ 

After hesitating a moment, the professor said quietly: “I 
lon't object, Mr. Walworth, to your reversing of the sequence 
in this passage, nor your changing the voice of the verb, nor 
to your using the word penance, which may very well be un- 
lerstood as meaning nothing else than repentance; but how 
can ‘by penance’ be given as a correct translation of ‘es 
wetanotan’? Eis is a preposition, and is equivalent to wx~o and 
uto, in English. I do not know of a single instance where any 
dictionary or translator has given it the sense of dy.. Do you?” 

I had anticipated this objection, and it was my good luck 
to be furnished with one instance in the English Testament it- 
self. It was easy for the good doctor to dispose of this point 
in my case. I had little confidence in it and was only amusing my- 
self. What struck me most at the time was the gentleness, equani- 
mity, and even respect, with which he treated my presumption. 

I did not get off so easily with another friend, who took it 
much to heart. In our class was a student from Maine named 
Gardner, who was not only a good scholar but very fond of 
hermeneutics, and of all close and nice study in language. He 
was, moreover, a sincere Protestant, albeit of the high-church 
stamp. Having occasion to visit his room that same day, he 
received me with a seriousness that was startling. 

‘‘What is the matter, Gardner?” I inquired. ‘ Have you re- 
ceived any ill news?” 

“OQ Walworth!” said he, “I didn’t think you’d do it. I 
didn't think you’d do it!” 

‘‘Why, what have I done?” 

‘‘T have been anxious about you,” he answered, “but I never 
thought it would come to this.” 

‘‘There must be something dreadful in your mind, Gardner. 
What is it? What have I done?” 

“JT did not think you would give such a translation to 
metanotan—penance. Oh! it is too bad; how could you do it?” 

“Well,” I said, “under all the circumstances, it was a fool- 
ish thing. Since it grieves you so much I take it back. Come, 
my dear fellow, forgive me, and brighten up again.” 

But poor Gardner could not be pacified. 

“You'll end in Rome yet, Walworth,” he said; “ you'll end 
in Rome.” 

It seemed to me at one time that Gardner himself was dan- 
gerously near the jaws of the same great dragon. He was very 
nearly led into the doctrine of transubstantiation by a learned 
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work of Dr. Wiseman on that subject. His arguments, derived 
from a critical examination of the sixth chapter of St. John 
and from St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians (x. 16 and 
xi. 24-29), seemed to me to be very strong. What struck Gard- 
ner’s mind most forcibly, however, was the immense learning 
displayed by Dr. Wiseman to show that the words used by our 
Lord in instituting the Blessed Sacrament, “ This is my body. 
This is my blood,” must necessarily be understood literally. 
The force of the context, the circumstances attending the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist, and the comparison of various passages 
referring to the Eucharist before and after its institution, 
these arguments would seem strong enough to convince any 
mind that fairly gives its attention to them. Gardner’s fond- 
ness for critical learning, however, made him attach much greater 
importance to the almost infinite variety of citations from au- 
thors in almost every language to show the uses of the verb 
einai, when it is used literally and when it must be understood 
figuratively. I soon grew tired of all this learned detail, the 
most of which seemed to me trivial. Gardner, however, was 
both attracted and alarmed by it. He carried these questions 
to Dr. Turner, who entered into them with full sympathy. Gard- 
ner became at last convinced that the saddle-bags were as full 
on the Anglican side of the horse as the other, and he got no 
nearer to Romanism. 

I think I caused some considerable chagrin to Professor 
Turner on another occasion when he was anxious to show off 
his class at examination. I was called upon to explain the 
sense of our Lord’s words in “the sermon on the mount” 
where, according to King James's version, he says to his disci- 
ples: “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. . . . And 
if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” I interpreted the 
passage as applying to an occasion of sin where the dangerous 
temptation is so great that there is no reasonable hope of escap- 
ing from sin except by putting away the occasion or flying from 
it. The doctor was well satisfied with this, but unfortunately 
carried the matter a little too far by asking me if our Lord by 
this teaching ever intended that one should actually pluck out 
an eye or cut off an arm. I answered that I thought the ur- 
gency of the occasion might sometimes require such extreme 
measures, if there was no other way of keeping in the grace of 
God. The doctor was evidently much mortified, as some very 
notable clergymen were present at the examination. I had, 
moreover, been the very one to handle this passage at a pre- 
vious class recitation; I had extended its meaning with the 
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same literal severity, and the doctor had set 


me right very care- 


fully. He therefore counted on me to do him credit before the 
visiting examiners. His brows gathered with vexation, but he 
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contented himself with setting me right once 


more. I was sorry 


to have grieved him, but I really believed that in such extreme 
cases as I had proposed one could dispense with an eye or a 
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leg, and even lend a hand to getting rid of them. I do not 
give this incident in order to fix any interpretation upon the 
passage in question, but only to illustrate the professor’s gentle- 
ness to his pupils, especially to those who took any special in- 
terest in his class. 

At times the doctor could be petulant enough. During the 
Christmas vacation at the close of the year 1843 several stu- 
dents remained at the seminary, including myself and Whicher, 
also a candidate from our western diocese. Some of us under- 
took to decorate the chapel for Christmas. We _ introduced 
evergreens after the usual manner, and as profusely as circum- 
stances would allow, especially around the little chancel. Un- 
fortunately, however, none of us being low-churchmen or evan- 
gelical, and none having any great fear of Rome before our 
eyes, we introduced a large evergreen cross at the centre of the 
chancel railing and directly in front of the desk. Professor 
Turner, who was also dean of the faculty, having charge of the 
buildings and all the rooms, was either offended at this, or 
feared that others would take offence. He sent for Whicher, 
berated him soundly, and ordered that the cross should be taken 
down. Whicher was disposed to resist this order as being un- 
friendly to the very symbol of our salvation, and fanatically 
evangelical. He consulted with his copartners in misdemeanor, 
who encouraged him to carry the case to Bishop Onderdonk, 
president of the seminary. This he did. Dr. Onderdonk ex- 
pressed great surprise at the dean’s order, which he considered 
very foolish and unnecessary. He advised, however, that we 
should submit promptly and quietly to the dean, who was act- 
ing strictly in the line of his office and ought to be obeyed. 
This ended the matter, but left us feeling very foolish. Episco- 
palians are not so skittish now. Ritualism has taught them to 
face everything Catholic except good doctrine. They are pre- 
pared to put on all the robes of popery with the understanding 
that nothing serious is meant by it. 

It was not very often that anything took place in the class- 
rooms to invite controversial discussions. Dr. Wilson, who pre- 
sided over the department of dogmatic theology, was a truly 
learned man, and what would be called a very sound man by 
all except ranting evangelicals of the Bishop Mcllvaine stamp. 
To Dr. Wilson, and to the excellent text-book upon which he 
grounded himself, I owe a great deal of instruction in funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, which I shall always hold as 
very precious. Of course I came to the seminary receiving with 
implicit faith the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. More- 
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over, I thought that I understood it pretty well. In this, how- 
ever, I was mistaken. I found that my knowledge of this doc- 
trine was very superficial. This, I believe, is true of almost all 
Protestant laymen, and indeed of many of the clergy. 

My course in Dr. Wilson’s class was never completed, but 
yet I learned there a great deal concerning the two-fold nature 
of Christ, which helped me forward in that way toward the 
true and only church which I was following, unconsciously in- 
deed and slowly, but none the less surely. The Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist was not taught in that class as Catholics understand 
it—a memorial Sacrifice actually and visibly taking place before 
their senses; but the perpetual presence of Christ at the throne 
of his Father as a victim, and so continuing and perpetuating 
his sacrifice on Mount Calvary, was so vividly presented to my 
mind that the Catholic Mass, with all its reality and sacredness, 
became something easy to receive. Then come in the solemn 
words of our Lord on the first Holy Thursday, ‘“ Do this in 
commemoration of me.” Thus the sacrifice of Christ ceases to be 
regarded merely as a thing of finished and accomplished history. 
It is something still going on. Although Christ dies no more, 
although the actual death scene can only be repeated as a sa- 
cred drama, yet that sacred drama is repeated as a divine insti- 
tution, with a victim present and an offering; it is a visible 
sacrament with a grace attached to it. It becomes easy now to 
take in the thought that the great Sacrament is not only per- 
petuated at a celestial altar in the immediate presence of God, 
but here also amongst us for whose benefit the sacrifice is made. 
It becomes a part of our worship, indeed the greatest and most 
solemn act of worship which we can offer. The thoughtful 
mind makes progress in this way from a mere matter of com- 
munions consisting at best only of thoughtful meditations, to a 
realization of the Catholic Sacrifice of the Mass. The Hebrews 
had their altar, but the victims offered at that altar were only 
types of the true victim who was not present; but Christ our 
pasch is sacrificed for us, and therefore we keep the feast. We 
also, as the apostle says, “have an altar, whereof they have no 
power to eat who serve the tabernacle.” 

Professor Wilson’s class and Pearson on the Creed came to 
me late in my seminary course, but when they did come they 
did much for me. They did much to help me forward in my 
struggle for a sure and full faith, far more than noisier and 
more exciting disputations out of class. They did more for me 
also than the less solid but more controversial manner in which 
our course of ecclesiastical history was conducted. 
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Professor Ogilby was a partisan scholar, a controversialist of 
the via media school. To his mind truth was something which 
always poised itself skilfully on a medium line, and at a safe 
distance from Rome on the one side and ultra-Protestantism on 
the other. Adapting all his learning to this wa media, as a 
good strategic point to fight from, he dealt out vigorous blows: 
to the right and to the left. It was difficult to say which foes 
he disliked the most, Catholics or dissenters. If he did not 
teach much accurate truth, at least he stirred up many ques- 
tions of historical importance, which his students could study 
up and discuss outside of the class-room. 

A little while before I entered the seminary he had been 
party to a discussion with Dr. McVickar, of Columbia College, on 
the validity of lay baptism. Dr. McVickar maintained the 
validity of baptism by laymen, which Professor Ogilby denied. 
It was one of the first questions which I encountered upon my 
entry into the seminary, and it was some considerable time be- 
fore I arrived at any settled conviction upon the point. It was 
with me a very practical point, for I had been baptized in in- 
fancy by a Presbyterian minister; and according to the belief 
of Dr. Ogilby and a large part of the Anglican clergy, these 
and other dissenting ministers are laymen, having no valid or- 
ders. I made up my mind very early to put the validity of 
my baptism beyond all doubt, by getting myself baptized again. 
I selected as the minister of this new baptism the Rev. Caleb 
Clapp, an alumnus of 1839, and an old friend of mine in Sara- 
toga, where he married his wife, but at the time officiating in 
New York as rector of Nativity Church, near the East River. 
I was the superintendent of his Sunday-school, and he entered 
readily into my views. I reasoned that on the supposition of 
my first baptism being deficient, no Catholic would ever dis- 
pute the validity of this new one on the ground of a want of 
intention on the part of the minister, since Mr. Clapp was a 
firm believer in the necessity of baptism, and would not admin- 
ister it thoughtlessly. Episcopalians could find no fault with a 
baptism administered by Mr. Clapp, since they could not class 
him as a layman. Baptists could not object to it on the ground 
of my being an infant and so incapable of receiving it. And 
lastly neither Baptists nor schismatic Greeks could object to it, 
since the method of trine immersion was carefully used. I find 
the certificate of this baptism securely laid away in a package 
of diplomas, certificates, and other like papers. It is carefully 
written out on vellum in my own hand, with the exception of 
the date and signature. Some of the most significant words 
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are heavily done in imitation of Old English lettering, orna- 
mentally shaded with red. It runs as follows: 


““f bereby certify that CLARENCE WALWORTH was by 
me baptized into the Church of Christ ‘in the Name of the 
FATHER and of the SON and of the HOLY GHOST,’ accord- 
ing to the mode of ‘trine immersion,’ on Thursday, the 22d day 
of June, in the year of our Redemption One Thousand Eight 


Hundred and Forty-three. CALEB CLAPP, 


Rector of the Church of the Nativity in the city and diocese 
of New York.” 


I introduce this event of a second baptism with all its par- 
ticularity because it shows how a neophyte naturally felt bound: 
to entrench himself in a seminary where so many conflicting 
opinions made the air hot and lively. Some two years later 
when received into the true fold by Father Gabriel Rumpler, 
C.SS.R., rector of the Church of the Holy Redeemer in Third 
Street, New York, I showed him this certificate. He laughed 
heartily, and said that this made my baptism about as sure 
as sure could be, and that I need never trouble myself about 
it again. Indeed, I never knew its validity to be disputed except 
by an old priest who wished to have a little fun. He ven- 
tured to throw some doubt upon my being a true sheep of the 
fold yet, for want of salt. I answered that my baptism had 
taken place in New York Bay, which is sea-water and well 
salted. - He insisted that this salt had not been blessed, and be- 
sides that the rite used was insufficient for want of the exor- 
cisms. 

“Come to me,” said he, “and I will give you the real thing 
with all the good old ceremonies that your minister omitted. 
I will give you the true sa/ sapientie and drive the devil out for 
good.” 

Caleb Clapp, the dear old friend who baptized me in the 
waters of the ocean with such scrupulous care, died in 1878. 
He clung to his old parish of .the Nativity. I never had the 
pleasure to welcome him into the visible body of the true 
church. That he always belonged to the soul of that church I 
never doubted, nor that he now rests in the true fold. 

My rebaptism by an Episcopalian minister is by no means 
a thing so very rare. Episcopalian clergymen generally hold 
that baptism is a necessary sacrament, or at least a ceremony 
of very high importance. Another prevailing opinion among 
them is that all dissenting ministers who have not received 
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ordination from some bishop whose orders have come down to 
him regularly, according to the law of uninterrupted apostolical 
succession, are really unordained and must be ranked as laymen. 
Baptism by such ministers is consequently only lay baptism. If, 
therefore, so they argue, baptism by lay persons is no baptism, 
the baptism of dissenters at the hands of dissenting clergy is 
not valid, and needs to be repeated when such persons become 
Episcopalians. When this repetition takes place publicly, and 
especially if the subject of this important rite is a person of 
note, it finds mention in the press and sometimes opens a pub- 
lic discussion. 

This took place during my second year at the seminary, in 
the case of the Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, now well known as 
Superior-General of the Paulists. His father was the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Hewit, of Bridgeport, Conn. He himself was licensed to 
preach as a Congregationalist in 1842, but in the following year 
he was ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Care, however, was taken to rebaptize him at Trinity Church, 
New Haven, neither he nor the Rev. Dr. Crosswell believing in 
lay baptism. This excited much surprise, the baptism being 
performed publicly in the church. The fact was sharply criti- 
cised at the time, especially by Dr. Seabury in the New York 
Churchman. On the contrary, it was defended in the columns 
of the Christian Witness. This repetition of so solemn a rite 
was occasioned by the fact that in this case neither baptizer 
nor recipient then believed in the validity of baptism when ad- 
ministered by dissenting clergymen. 

All this seems very strange considering that Roman Catho- 
lics admit the validity of baptism even by heathens, when the 
intention is to confer Christian baptism, and the necessary con- 
ditions in matter and form are duly observed in the cere- 
mony. Dr. Seabury notices this and quotes the Council of 
Trent for his authority. There is something very queer in it 
all, but nothing so very surprising. Episcopalians in this coun- 
try, and Anglicans in England, are essentially Protestant, and 
their antics are remarkable when they try to be Catholic. 

Enough for the present of -professors, and classes, and the 
framing or setting of seminary life. In our next chapter 
Tractarianism in America will take on a wider life, with Ar- 
thur Carey for its central figure. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














THE BELLS OF STONYHURST. 


By P. J. COLEMAN, 







SLOW sets the sun, 
The day is done; 
Hark !! down the golden gloaming stealing, 
O’er hill and dell, 
O’er field and fell, 
The bells of Stonyhurst are pealing. 
Old college bells! 
Your carol swells 
Like angel chords, or voices fairy ; 
Within my soul 
I hear you toll 
In fancy still your Ave Mary. 


Now fold on fold 
The sunset gold 
Winds every westward vale in splendor; 
And faint and far 
To evening’s star 
The turrets toll their ditty tender. 
Wild college chimes! 
The vanished times 
Live in your magic music airy ; 
Within my heart 
Old memories start, 
And wake anew your Ave Mary. 


Old bells, old bells! 
Your music tells 

Of joyous hours and friendships cherished, 
Of smiles and tears, 
And golden years, 

And dreams and hopes that long have perished. 
Ah! sweet and sad, 
When evening glad 

Gives rest to hearts with toiling weary, 
By memory tolled, 
Sweet bells of old! 

To hear again your Ave Mary. 
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GERARD’S REPARATION. 
(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 
By Mrs. A. E. BUCHANAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


@ N a very lovely evening in early spring—delightful 
to any one in the mood for a contemplative ram- 
ble—I wandered out and away to the old rustic 
bridge that had ornamented the northern portion 
of our park for many a long year, the little stream 
beneath it ever flowing on with scarcely a ripple to check its 
progress. I was watching a straw as it floated down, and 
simultaneous thoughts of our lives and their likely changes 
were crowding in upon my moodiness, when the voice of my 
cousin, Robin Hamilton, aroused me from my reverie. 

“Isabel, in dreamland? Why are you searching so intent- 
ly in the depths of that very deep stream?” 

“Why, Robin! When did you come home?” 

“This morning, and the last term over, too.” And up went 
his cap very triumphantly into the air at the pleasing decla- 
ration. 

“Is Gerard home? Have you both passed your last exam- 
ination ?”’ 

“We believe so; Ge has for certain.” 

“Well, now what is going to be the result of all that long 
steeping in classics and careful drilling?” 

“Really I don’t know, Isabel. They say that Ge is the man 
for the law, but I don’t somehow think he’s of the right mate- 
rial to give such a worthy cause a moment’s consideration ; and—”’ 
a small lizard crawling up the bank in close proximity to his 
foot carried his stick and his attention into another direction. 

“In any case,” I rejoined, ‘‘we must hope that the heir of 
Dumbarton will be a useful member of society. I suppose now 
we must turn our steps homeward, for it was nearly sundown 
when I left the house, and old Regan may be coming to tell 
me the time.” 

So we retraced our steps to the home of my childhood, which 
adjoined the lands of Dumbarton. As is often the case when 
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relatives grow up from youth to maturity, so frequently ex- 
changing intercourse, the elder ones often read future proba- 
bilities in the lives of the younger: so I, several years my cousin's 
senior, seemed to see into the vocations of those two brothers 
just fresh from the termination of their college career, and each 
ready to play a man’s part—whether for good or evil, only time 
would prove. 

The elder, Gerard, was his father’s idol; a fine, handsome 
fellow with disposition and manners that made him a general 
favorite. He seemed to have all he desired. “ His father would 
pay his debts,”’ was the response whenever his younger brother 
tried to keep down his expenses. Destined, as the sons of a 
prominent man, to hold some post of honor—to fill, each one, 
a place in a world where words and deeds must expect to bear 
criticism that a more obscure life would escape—this was the 
beginning of a new chapter that needed much pruning. 

Here I would fain lay down my pen and leave my two cousins 
to good wishes and hopes, but this would not tell the story of 
their future lives. 

While we glean our notes from the history of two indivi- 
duals, we realize more and more the momentous importance of 
that of every being in existence, for it stands out in the full 
light of the Omnipotent, from childhood to manhood, as one 
that must certainly more or less influence other lives, either for 
good or evil. 





CHAPTER II. 


Summer had come, and many were the happy little excur- 
sions that we all took together—we of those neighboring houses 
—some relatives, some friends; and on such halcyon days when 
everything was couleur de rose, we did not stay to anticipate 
the dark shadows of evening that must fall, as the sunlight goes 
down on its westward way. 

I stayed at intervals with my cousins at Dumbarton, and it 
was on one of these occasions that I became sadly enlightened 
as to the delinquencies of one of those two who should in fu- 
ture years become the prop of the old house whose history was 
so unimpeachable. 

Between the howling of the wind and the rustling of the 
leaves one stormy night it was difficult to distinguish a gentle 
tap at my door, which awakened me from a quiet sleep, and a 
meek voice like Edda’s asking to, be let into my room. 
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“Cousin Isabel, don’t you hear? Some one is groaning in 
the garden!” 

I was soon upon my feet, and, throwing open my window, I 
also heard a sound under the portico. Dressing as best I could 
and bidding Edda await my return, I went on tiptoe to arouse 
Robin without disturbing the household. He realized at once 
what was wrong, and we hurried to the spot where, in the dark, 
dank mist, lay Gerard. 

The task before us was no easy one, for the demented fellow 
could not help himself. 

“How can we possibly get him to his room, hadn’t we better 
call Duncan?” said Robin. 

“ Not if we can possibly do without. Pray save him all the 
disgrace publicity would involve.” 

“O Isabel!” replied Robin, “if oz/y he would try to save 
himself !"” And he made a desperate effort to raise his brother. 
By degrees we succeeded in placing the poor foolish boy upon 
his feet, and it was difficult to trace in him the fine expres- 
sion of the Gerard of a few hours before. His dog, ‘ Rough,” 
came along—to our terror lest he should bark and arouse the 
family. 

Then we two, Robin and I, at last prevailed upon the stu- 
pefied boy to help himself; and so we succeeded in getting him 
to his room and I was returning to mine, greatly relieved by 
our success, when another door slowly opened. Turning away I 
hastened on, but a heavy sigh followed me—from whom it came 
I knew only too well—and it had its echo in my heart. 

Edda was waiting where I had left her. ‘“O Isabel! I 
knew it must be Gerard. How wicked he is! He promised us 
so faithfully that dreadful night after Christmas that he would 
not give us such trouble again. What ever will become of 
him ?” 

‘“‘Edda, we must take our trouble to the Sacred Heart. Go 
back to your bed, child; you are tired enough.” 

Poor Edda, so devoted to her unworthy brother! Her young 
heart was aching sadly. It was the heart of a sweet, innocent 
girl who could not understand deep sin. She was one of those 
buds of promise just ready to become a lovely blossom fitted 
rather to bloom in an elysium than in a world which is too 
often only a labyrinth of thorns and snares. 

The sun had risen high above the hills before I realized the 
hour in the morning, so that I had to make a very expeditious 
toilet in order to be at the breakfast-table as usual, for my ab- 
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sence would have been far more tell-tale than a weary-looking 
appearance. 

There were fresh lines of sorrow upon the brow that we 
had always known to be so unfurrowed. The head of the house 
took his breakfast in silence, for one who should have been 
there was absent. During the morning I saw Gerard saunter- 
ing along in the direction of the stable, and when it was time 
for our usual luncheon he assumed an air of nonchalance that 
miserably fitted him. There was a bruise to mark the face that 
could have been so handsome; and this his younger sister, Wini- 
fred, was about to notice when Edda gave her a timely check. 

The household mail was, as usual, on the hall table, and my 
Uncle Hamilton took his letters as he went to his room. Sud- 
denly, however, he stopped—evidently not pleased with all his 
correspondence. 

“Gerard, come here! What do these mean? These ac- 
counts are yours, and a host of them too, and if your bad 
habits are not to cease they must be paid by you. O Ger- 
ard! if only you would be as you were, and not as you are— 
the vile character that darkened the door of our home last 
night. Who, I say, is bringing misery into a home that has al- 
ways been peaceful and happy—that has never known a stain 
upon its name?” An inexpressible look of pain passed over 
his dear old noble face as he turned away with “O Gerard, 
Gerard!” and closed the door of the library behind him; there, 
doubtless, to relieve his over-burdened heart. 

Gerard turned away; he took his hat and went out, and 
all we knew of him after was that he spent the hours that 
supervened in his own room. Robin sought him before even- 
ing, begged his father to forgive him, obtained a reconciliation, 
and at the later dinner hour we were all again endeavoring to 
be as happy as before. 





CHAPTER III. 


Robin, in an official capacity in town, was the pattern of a 
wise, industrious man with a good name, a healthy body, and 
a peaceful mind. What a contrast! One brother, endowed with 
brilliant talents, was casting all to nothingness; the other, con- 
siderably less endowed, was building upon what he had, ever 
improving nature’s fewer gifts, until they increased to many. 

As time went on at Dumbarton there were occasional griev- 
ous outbreaks to mar our peace, and as Gerard attained the 
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prefixed age of his majority, there was no alternative but to 
take steps to send him to some country where he would find it 
less easy to give way to his unhappy propensity—an enemy 
which he was not man enough—dérave enough—to conquer. 

It was, therefore, decided that he should sail for Tasmania 
at an early date, and his stay there would be for an indefinite 
time. 

Then came the day of departure—and a very sad one it was 
to us all. Gerard was faithful to his promise to write from 
every port, and upon his arrival in Tasmania he sent us a very 
glowing account of his first impression of the country. 

Weeks, months, and years rolled by, and then there came a 
time of anxiety. Ten months passed and we had no news of 
the absent one, until there came a letter bearing the Tasmanian 
post-mark, but not in Gerard's handwriting. It was addressed 
to my uncle, and we all went in search of him—so impatient 
were we to hear the news. Edda found him in the vinery and 
we soon knew all. The letter was from a nurse in the hospital 
of Le Bon Secours, and it told us that Gerard, after suffering 
from a painful disease of one eye, had now entirely lost the 
sight of both. As this climax had occurred within the last 
week, he was unable to make any attempt at writing, but de- 
sired the most loving and consolatory messages sent to all; 
“and,” added the nurse, “will you allow me, dear sir, to send 
one line that will be most consoling to you, viz., that I believe 
this affliction to be a very merciful intervention of Divine Provi- 
dence to save your son—both his soul and body. I do not say 
this without knowing that if he had continued as he was, 2.¢., 
leading the same life as when he came to us some months ago, 
his death must soon have resulted, and that probably when he 
was not master of his senses. Had not the Unseen Hand 
been placed upon him so kindly, and the discovery that he was 
losing his sight forced itself to be felt, 1 often fear to think how 
different it might have been with your son. He is daily be- 
coming more resigned to his affliction and alive to all the serious 
consequences of his illness. Your son will remain‘in this hos- 
pital, and we shall await your instructions as he desires.” 

“Our good God, Edda!” was all I could say to comfort the 
poor girl whose heart was stricken with grief. My uncle’s sor- 
row suppressed words. He went out to give directions for his 
horse to be brought that he might go to town immediately. 
Turning to me he said, “I shall telegraph that one of us will 
sail by the next vessel. I will see Stanley and your father, and 
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we will consider what further to do without delay,” and he 
rode away. 

The hours passed slowly enough that afternoon. We won- 
dered who would go, and awaited the return of the trio and 
Robin from town. 

“But O Isabel! if he shouldn’t live xow/" sighed poor 
Edda. 

Before sunset that day busy preparations were being made 
for Robin’s departure by the Hesperus—a ship that would sail 
in two days for Tasmania—a telegram having been sent to that 
effect. How sudden the change, and how we should all miss 
Robin, could not be thought of then. It was uncertain if Gerard 
could return home with him; but Robin was going with the in- 
tention of bringing back his brother. 

The Hesperus sailed, and with her he whose hopes and fears 
were great as those of the loved ones he was leaving behind. 

We did our best to cheer the weary days of my poor uncle. 
Then there soon came a cheery letter, and the ship was making 
a fair voyage. 

Then came a second letter from Tasmania telling us that 
Gerard had been very ill, but that now he was ona fair way to 
recovery, and, the telegram having been received, his doctor 
and nurses hoped he would be convalescent at least when his 
brother arrived. 

Thus we gathered that Robin might not be detained long 
in that country, and from subsequent remarks it was obvious 
that the doctors considered Gerard’s case very hopeful. 

Every day of suspense is a double day. Summer was just 
beginning to dawn, May blossoms were turning to fruit, and the 
May birds’ notes were sweeter than ever, when a long-looked-for 
letter was brought to Dumbarton. Robin had arrived. He found 
Gerard so far recovered as to take daily walks, and, better than 
all, the doctors were sanguine as to the good result of the voy- 
age upon his health. He would be ready, they thought, in about 
two weeks for moderate travelling, going by easy stages where- 
ever it was possible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The face of nature was changing, and cold winter—as dull as 
it can be—was giving way to a sunshine that remained with us 
longer and longer each day as the season advanced. We were 
gathering some of our early lovely flowers—my brother Stanley 
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and I—when our attention was aroused by a person who in 
the distance looked like a messenger from Dumbarton, and 
so he proved to be, for he brought us the news we were 
eagerly anticipating—a telegram bearing the name of the ship 
in which Robin had sailed, and the date on which they had left 
Tasmania. 

“By Queen, April 30,” was the substance of the message that 
enabled us to trace the ship and watch the progress of those 
who were dear to us. This was very soon followed by a letter 
that allayed all our anxieties. Taking the journey by easy 
stages we might expect it to be accomplished just at the best 
season for the invalid, viz., in the brightest, warmest summer-time. 
Meanwhile we waited and hoped, until one day there came a 
letter asking that a carriage might be sent to Portland to await 
the arrival of the travellers, and in about a week from that 
time we had the happiness of welcoming back our long-lost 
Gerard—though now such a wreck—to his native land and 
home. 

The meeting was to him a terrible trial for his little strength. 
He seemed so fully to realize that the whole household united 
in the welcome that rang through the old halls, and he ap- 
peared also to know that there was not a dry eye amongst 


them. 
If we could but have seen the glow of health upon that 


bonnie face ! 

Now that we were all together once more things soon began 
to look brighter; and by rest and care we hoped in any case 
to build up the poor shattered frame of Gerard. Edda became 
his constant attendant, and when a few weeks had passed, and 
every care had been lavished upon him, we were encouraged by 
his recovery from the fatigues of the voyage and the utter pros- 
tration that for a time threatened to overcome him. The in- 
valid chair being wheeled out to the shade of the old oak on 
the lawn, Edda would sit there for hours reading aloud the 
cheeriest books she could find; and we often all gathered round 
to form a merrier party. On the whole Gerard bore his afflic- 
tion manfully, and oh! so meekly. He told Edda it was “ un- 
questionably preferable to be a blind man than a species of brute 
with eyes to see.” 

Yes, Gerard, you are happy! for you can realize with a great 
saint, “ Aut pcenitendum, aut urendum.” In honor and honesty 
may you live down the past! 
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CHAPTER V. 


The inscrutable arrangements of that Divine Providence which 
overrules all that concerns us—as long as we own such loving 
care—were such as to alter the tenor of the lives of those who 
occupied that pleasant country home much sooner than could 
have been expected by us poor finite beings, who, like the sum- 
mer butterfly, were sipping sweets from every honeyed flower. 

We did not see a cloud which at that time overhung Dum- 
barton until it had burst upon us in all its fury. 

One day after we had been enjoying a little picnic party, 
and were returning home before the mist of evening had thickly 
gathered, there came in sight a carriage whose occupants at the 
distance we could not recognize. A nearer view, however, 
showed us that my father was there, so we supposed that he 
might be bringing some unexpected guest, and we went into the 
house to be ready to receive them. We had scarcely removed 
our hats when the conveyance drew up to the door. In a mo- 
ment we saw that something was wrong, and as at such times 
there comes an intuitive perception of the reality, I seemed to 
realize what could not be told in words. Edda ran to Gerard 
to keep him from any sudden shock, and I went forward into 
the hall just as the noble form of my Uncle Hamilton was be- 
ing placed upon a couch by my father and Stanley. Their hope- 
less look was sufficient to confirm my worst fears. To describe 
the scene that followed would be impossible; from one end of 
the house to the other there was grief true and deep. Where 
was Robin? Stanley had gone in search of him to break the 
sad news before he returned. 

Uncle Hamilton was sitting with a friend in town when he 
suddenly fell back in his chair senseless. No time was lost in 
applying every restorative possible, but all to no purpose, for 
in a few moments the pulse of one so dear to us had ceased 
to beat. 

Yes, we were really now in the presence of death, or perhaps 
it was more really that which, in “the sight of the universe,” is 
“a seeming to die,” but he who was gone from us was “a just 
man” and so his soul was “in the hands of God.” 

Duties prior to the last sad rite—those duties that are per- 
formed almost mechanically by the inmates of a home upon 
which a blow has fallen so suddenly that everything is, as it 
were, plunged into a deep mist—these followed in succession, 
and needed much strength in our great weakness. 
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Then came the morning of the interment. This was indeli- 
bly fixed upon our memories by the loving respect that was 
shown by every man, woman, and child on the estate and in 
the vicinity, who together formed an exceedingly long line of 
procession, to follow to his resting place their best and truest 
friend. We left his revered remains in the family vault be- 
neath the old parish church and returned, a very desolate party, 
to the old home. 

The will which my uncle had left was a very huge document, 
and the formal reading of this took place a few hours later, 
when we were all assembled in the dining-room at Dumbarton. 
As soon as the attorney had completed his task, before any 
word could be spoken as to the carrying out of directions left 
by my uncle, Gerard rose and, in a voice firmer and stronger 
than we supposed him to possess, addressed himself to us all 
with unmistakable determination: 

“My uncle, my friends! Do not imagine that I, Gerard 
Hamilton, would be likely to accept the heirship of Dumbarton. 
You cannot but understand that I fully realize, not only my 
utter incapacity, through blindness, to fulfil its duties completely, 
but also my entire unfitness to call myself master of the old 
home of my ancestors, whose doors have never been darkened 
by an heir who could accuse himself of having caused his pre- 
decessor sufficient sorrow to bring him to his grave. Robin, I 
resign all to you, every inch of it. Every letter in our father’s 
will I refer to you. Save me the pain of argument; take it, 
and let me spend the remainder of my life in some corner of 
Dumbarton as quietly as possible.” 

The subject was immediately changed. Edda suggested an 
afternoon ride, and we all withdrew with unspeakable relief from 
that never-to-be-forgotten luncheon-table. 


CONCLUSION. 


Dumbarton in 1870 and the same in 1878. Bridget Maloney 
and her husband Pat, an old pensioner of my father’s, were 
standing at the little gate by the cottage that led to our house, 
when Bridget exclaimed : 

“ Hist! dinna ye hear it, Pat? What may it be? The auld 
bell at Dumbarton. Sure an’ yer deef.” 

‘An’ dinna ye ken, Bridget, that Misther Robin's made guv- 
nor, and they’re expectin’ him home the day? Get on yer best 
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gown, an’ we'll go to the end o’ the lane an’ see ’em go by; 
bless ’em, they all desarve our blessin’s, don’t they, Bridgey?”’ 

Here the whistle of the engine as the train neared the sta- 
tion hastened their preparations, and, in their Sunday best, they 
hurried off to the high-road. 

The party in question approached. 

‘An’ who may she be? Why, Bridgey, that’s the winsome- 
lookin’ lassie that was here in the summer, and there’s her 
brother, too! They do say Misther Robin is likin’ the lassie 
weel,” 

“An’, Pat, there’s Misther Stanley o’ the Lees, and we ain’t 
seen him since he’s bin a priest, God bless 'im!” 

And to supplement their respectful bows, Pat and Bridget 
shouted a long “ Hoorah”’ and “God bless ye, all o' yees!” at 
the top of their voices. 

Yes, the “ winsome-looking lassie’? would probably soon be- 
come the bride of Robin (now Governor) Hamilton; and the 
alterations and improvements that had been made at Dumbar- 
ton were most opportune. 

At the Lees, which adjoined Dumbarton, and a portion of 
which belonged to the latter, it may interest our reader to know 
that plans were being made for the restoration of that part of 
the old house which had, many years before, belonged to the 
church, and it was this that brought about the visit of our bro- 
ther Stanley Ellsworth, now a priest. 

The new building was to be given to the community to 
which our hero had become attached, and where he would now 
spend most of his time. 

Nobly to rise above temptation, to abhor the cause of an ill- 
spent youth, to avoid that cause as he would avoid a serpent— 
flying from every occasion that might bring him into contact 
with it—was the future aim of Gerard, the blind heir. 
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AN OLD TOWN AND HER SONS. 
By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


ALBERT DURER. 





Sears UREMBERG stands in the heart of the Fran- 
conian region, a city of about seventy thousand 
inhabitants. The very name recalls vague 
visions of unforgetable yet altogether inde- 
scribable beauty. 

From the first mention of this quaint town in an edict of 
the Emperor Henry III., dated 1050, Nuremberg—properly 
Niirnberg—it has had a large place in the thoughts of man- 
kind, through eight centuries of waxing and waning glory. 

Time has dealt kindly with the Bavarian town, as she is 
now; nowhere in the world, perhaps, can one so completely 
lose sight of the era in which he lives, and be transported to 
the life of the independent medizval towns of the empire. 

Through her picturesque streets, with their jutting, irregular 
buildings, one walks, meeting on every hand the same types 
which Diirer painted, the wide-eyed, innocent faces of the mas- 
ter’s canvases. 

The proud Nuremberg proverb, that 


“‘Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land,” 


has been narrowed to a purely mercantile application, but in 
the fifteenth century “ Nuremberg’s hand” was full of the 
richest gifts, which she showered generously upon the lands 
into which it extended. 

The name of the city is said to be derived from Noricum, 
the inhabitants of which emigrated thither in 451, and began at 
once foreshadowing the glory of the city which they had 
founded, and the direction in which it should be attained, by 
becoming renowned among their fierce neighbors for their skill 
in working the metals in which their mountains abounded. 

Through the years succeeding 1050, in which Nuremberg 
first emerges from the mists of her early history, she bore her 
share in the troublous times in which history was made, organ- 
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ized a crusade, and was loyal to her emperors, the favorite 
residence of some of whom she became. 

From the year 1219 Nuremberg enjoyed the right of coin- 
age; some of her early coins are still extant. 

The castle, and the splendid churches of St. Lorenz and St. 
Sebald, began to rise early in the middle ages, but were not 
completed till the fifteenth century—the century of Nuremberg’s 
glory, when arts and letters chose her for their home. 








‘* LIKE A FOAMY SHEAF OF FOUNTAINS.” 


Among all her glorious associations one figure stands out 
prominently at the mention of Nuremberg, even as his statue 
by Rauch stands out in the square that bears his name. 

There were giants in those days in Nuremberg: Peter 
Vischer, the smith, was working on the wrought-iron shrine of 
St. Sebald, that we all know so well. Adam Krafft was 
carving the sculptures of the Agonies, still well preserved, and 
finishing that celestial dream in marble, 
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“Like a foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted 
air,” 

the Sacrament House in St. Lorenz’ Church. Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler poet, was beginning his lays, and organizing his fra- 
ternity of Meistersingers, while in science there were many 
enriching the world with discoveries which it still uses in for- 
getfulness of its indebtedness. First of them all stands 
Albrecht Diirer, the painter, engraver, and artisan, whose por- 
trait is shown in the front of this issue. 

For his early family history we are indebted to Diirer him- 
self, who copied from his father’s records the facts that his 
grandfather was called Anthony, his grandmother Elizabeth, of 
whose four children the eldest, Albert, born in Hungary in a 
village called Eytos, came to Nuremberg in 1454, and married 
the young daughter of his employer, Barbara Haller, then but 
fifteen years old. 

We have the portraits of this worthy couple, painted by the 
son who made them famous. 

Diirer continues to quote his father’s records, which in the 
space of twenty-two years included the birth of eighteen 
children, of whom Albert was the third, born on “Friday of 
Holy Week, 1471.” 

‘My father’s life,” he says, “‘was passed in hard struggles, 
and in continuous hard work. With my dear mother bearing 
so many children he never could become rich, as he had noth- 
ing but what his hands brought him. He had thus many 
troubles, trials, and adverse circumstances. But yet from every 
one who knew him he received praise, because he led an 
honorable Christian life, and was patient, giving all men con- 
sideration, and thanking God. He indulged himself in few 
pleasures, spoke little, shunned society, was in truth a God- 
fearing man.” 

This good father, Albert goes on to tell us, took great 
pains with his children, bringing them up to the honor of God. 
“He made us know what was agreeable to our Maker, so that we 
might become good neighbors; and every day he talked to us 
of these things, the love of God, and the conduct of life. For 
me, I think, he had a particular affection,’ which the second 
Albert evidently fully returned, and which the sweet and intel- 
ligent face which has come down to us fully justifies. 

It is the earliest drawing of the master’s extant, and was 
done in his thirteenth year, “in a glass,” as is written beneath 
it in his own hand, “ while I was yet a child.” 
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Young Diirer was sent to learn the goldsmith’s art, but the 
bent of his nature was too strong for him; he disappointed 
the elder Diirer by announcing his desire to become a painter. 

The wise father accepted the regret which his son’s vocation 








‘“My FATHER’s LIFE WAS PASSED IN HARD STRUGGLES.” 


cost him, and apprenticed him to Wohlgemuth, then the greatest 
painter in Nuremberg. 

The three years of apprenticeship ended, in which time, he 
says, “God gave him diligence to learn well,” his father sent 
him to travel, gave him three lVanderjahre, considered then, as 
now, so necessary to complete true education. 
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The records of Albert Diirer close with the death of his 
father, the simple relation of which may not be out of place. 
“Soon he clearly saw death before him, and with great patience 
waited to go, recommending my mother to me, and a godly 
life to all of us. He received the sacraments and died a true 
Christian on the eve of St. Matthew, at midnight in 1502, as I 
have written more at length in another book.” 

That other book has been lost, only one page found, but by 
a happy chance it is the one recording this death. It says: 
“The old nurse helped him to rise, and put the close cap on 
his head again, which had become wet by the heavy sweat. 
He wanted something to drink, and she gave him Rhine wine, 
of which he tasted some, and then wished to lie down again. 
He thanked her for her aid, but no sooner lay back upon his 
pillow than his last agony began. 

“Then the old woman trimmed the lamp, and set herself to 
read aloud St. Bernard’s dying song, but she only reached the 
third verse, and behold! his soul had gone. God be good to 
him! Amen.” 

How sweet and simple is this glimpse of the hidden life of 
Diirer; how tender the man shows through the glamour of the 
fame of the artist! 

‘It was eight years before the death of the elder Ditirer that 
the younger had recorded his marriage to Agnes Frey, who 
came to him with a dowry of two hundred gulden. 

Posterity has been hard on the fame of Agnes, representing 
her as a miserly termagant, who made Diirer’s life unhappy and 
exercised a paralyzing influence upon his career. 

The evidence against her seems to lie in a letter written by 
Pirkheimer, a life-long friend of Diirer, who does not himself 
appear to be altogether a model, and who may easily have been 
actuated by spite against a lady whose dislike for him may not 
have been without reason. 

Certainly Diirer himself said nothing to betray that she was 
the virago his friend called her, and recent investigations seem 
to show that she has been slandered. 

She bore no children to perpetuate the name of Diirer 
through the greatest line, and her faults and virtues have long 
ceased troubling the opposing factions of her friends and foes 
among her neighbors, who probably greeted her with equal re- 
spect as the wife of Albert Diirer when she walked the quaint 
streets. 

Some time after his marriage Diirer travelled in Italy, and 
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his letters to Pirkheimer throw a delightful light upon his char- 


acter. 


He was received with honor, lionized and appreciated at 


Venice, which was then, like Nuremberg, in the zenith of glory. 


Diirer wrote playfully and affectionately with such a merry 
humor as betrays another side quite unsuspected by those who 


only know him through his pictures. 
Some of these letters begin with a droll polyglot of Italian, 





SHRINE OF ST. SEBALDUS. 


Spanish, and Portuguese; others express awe of Pirkheimer, who 
has received some honor, after which, Diirer says, “so great a man 
will never go about the streets again talking with Direr the 
hard-up painter—with a poltroon of a painter.” Others contain 
funny little outline sketches, and in one he says: “ My French 
mantle and Italian coat greet you, both of them.” 

With what pleasure we read that Giovanni Bellini, then old, 
but “greatest of them all,” says Diirer, came to the German 
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artist, asking him to do something for him, and delighting to 
honor him. 

What charming glimpses of the life of those days, and the 
devotion to art shown by these, her high-priests, these letters 
betray! Have the ages silenced the jarring of petty jealousies, 
or were artists greater in soul then than now? 














NUREMBERG HAS CAREFULLY PRESERVED THE HOUSE IN WHICH HE LIVED. 


Resisting the overtures made him by Venice, Diirer re- 
turned to Nuremberg, and there worked on to the end, except 
for a journey to the Netherlands, in which his wife accom- 
panied him, undertaken in the last years of his life. 

Diirer, like Raphael, wrote verses, and with no better re- 
sults. In them the moralist was more apparent than the poet, 
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but from them the laughter of friends could not dissuade him. 
The end of his long poem on the Passion has the beauty of its 
quaint sincerity : 
“O Almighty Lord and God! 

Who the martyr’s press hath trod ; 

Jesus, the only God, the Son, 

Who all this to thyself hath done, 

Keep it before us to-day and to-morrow, 

Give us continual rue and sorrow; 

Wash me clean and make me well, 

I pray thee, like a soul from hell. 

Lord, thou hast overcome: look down; 

Let us at last to share the crown.” 


When Diirer died on April 6, 1528, the eighth anniversary 
of the death of Raphael, the old city of Nuremberg lost her 
greatest son. She laid him at rest in the cemetery of St. John 
beyond-the-walls, and has carefully preserved the house in 
which he lived, has called the street beside it and the square 
near by after his name, and has raised a statue to him who is 


her chiefest glory. 
Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies. 


“Dead he is not, but departed; for the artist never dies.” 


HANS SACHS. 


It was twenty-three years after the birth of Diirer that 
Hans Sachs was born not far from the church of St. Lorenz. 

His father was a tailor named George Sachs, his mother 
was called Christine, and the archives of Nuremberg showed 
the house in which they lived to have been their own, proving 
them to have been comfortably provided with this world’s 
goods. Hans tells us the little we know of his story himself, 
in a jolly, frank self-satisfaction. He says he was brought up 
in good principles, virtue, decency, and honesty. He went at 
the age of seven to the Latin school, and got a smattering of 
grammar, music, Latin, and Greek, according to the simple 
custom of that period. He adds that he forgot it all after- 
ward, which consoles us who resemble him more in this respect 
than in many others. 

However, he does not always speak so lightly of his precep- 
tors, nor his own attainments. He loved books, and his educa- 
tion began when he left school, which, unhappily, is not always 
the case. 
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He read with avidity, and, although through a translation, 
became familiar with the classic authors. He enjoyed his t! 
Wanderjahre, following the fashion which his biographer truly 
calls: “Une bonne et heureuse coutume, on il (le jeune homme) 
faisait l’apprentissage de la vie, aprés avoir fait celui de sa profes- 
sion, et qui, s'il etait né penseur ou poéte, developpaient en lui 


m2 





les facultés d’observation et d’imagination.” _ 
This was in his eighteenth year; he left school at fifteen 

















and was apprenticed to a shoemaker; his term over he went 
upon his travels. 

Returning to Nuremberg, he married at twenty-five—the age 
required by a municipal ordinance. His bride was Cunegunda 
Kreutzer, and was in all respects an excellent wife. The young 
people had together a considerable fortune, and Hans Sachs 
says that at this period he was “prospering in all sorts of 
riches.” 
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The first two houses which he occupied were sold, and the 
third, which now bears his name, was purchased. A plate indi- 
cating it as the house of the poet has been affixed to its wall, 
and the statue of Hans Sachs is near at hand in Hospital 
Square. 

Hans Sachs was an adherent of the doctrines of Luther, and 
his songs were of immense value to the new movement. He 
wrote voluminously, satires, hymns, songs, plays, everything 
that could be the subject of his tireless pen. The list of his 
works is of such length as to dismay one who has not a very 
strong bent for statistics. His influence over his time, and 
especially his city, was unquestionable; it has been truly said 
that the moulders of a people’s thought are more its singers 
than its philosophers. 

Hans Sachs’s jolly face at fifty-one, smiling, with a touch of 
scorn about the eyes for the follies of the world, is familiar. 

He was above all things a Meistersinger, the greatest of 
them all. 


The tenets of Luther found ready acceptance in Nuremberg ; 
only two churches of the old faith are to be found in the town, 
one near the gates, the other the beautiful Frauenkirche—Notre 
Dame—built on the site of the synagogue destroyed in the per- 
secution of the Jews which occurred in 1348. 

St. Sebald’s and St. Lorenz’s are Protestant; the saint in 
Vischer’s beautiful shrine hears no one invoke him in the walls 
of the noble church; the Sacrament House has been rifled of 
its Guest, and its delicate spire points upward to the heaven 
where alone he is to be found, banished from his delight to be 
among the children of men. 

There is a beauty and interest in Nuremberg sought for in 
vain elsewhere. Other cities are as lovely, many more splendid, 
but Nuremberg is itself, unlike all else, where in spite of its 
present prosperous manufacturing of toys—in itself an industry 
poetic and alluring—its old-world quality remains intact, and the 
shadow of the middle ages envelops one who treads its streets 
as the shadows of its irregular, medieval houses rest on the 
heads tired of modern bustle and confusion, to whom Nurem- 


berg means rest. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE, 
In the Tower, A.D. 1535. 


By MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


[Now, when it was plain that the King’s Grace no more would be content but that Sir 
Thomas should pay with his head the affront done his Majesty, there came to him in the 
Tower his favorite daughter, Margaret Roper ; who debated with him, giving many fair and 
good reasons why he should bind his conscience to take the oath. ‘‘ For in sooth,” quoth 
she, ‘‘there be many goodly souls have done the same.’”’ At which he, shrewdly smiling, 
stroked her cheek, saying: ‘‘ How now, Mistress Eve! Hast thou come totempt'thy poor old 
father, even as Mother Eve did Adam before ?”’} 


ND hath it come to this, my daughter dear, 
My little daughter, dearer than myself, 
That thou art here to tempt thy father’s 

soul, 
And play the serpent, e’en as Mother Eve 
Did tempt old Adam? Verily I deemed 
That if all others looked askance at me 

And held me curst with pride, or little wit, 

Thou, bonny Meg, wouldst read my heart aright, 

And know me for the one I take myself. 








For truly, though I question no man’s right 

Who takes this oath upon him, though I fain 
Would serve the king whose hand hath honored me, 
Still must I strive to please my God the more; 
And bide what fardels Time may lay therefor, 
Rather than He should turn His face away. 

For I can pin my soul to no man’s back 

And bid him carry the poor load for me, 

But of myself must travail. 


How now, Meg! 
Thy brow yet drawn with heavy knitted care, 
And on thy lips, that tremble as they speak, 
The question: “Wherefore should ye stick to swear 
When others yield them, holy lords and wise, 
Nor think to soil their conscience?” Nay, though all 
Did read within, and feeling this thing right, 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Lift up pure hands, and swear them to the law, 
There sure be better folk in Heaven to-day 
That will outnumber these a thousand fold, 

To bear me witness where aloof I stand, 

And hold my heart to steadfastness. 


God wot 
I would not be a churl save for His law. 
But on this issue have I slept o’ nights, 
And waked at morn to grapple it again, 
And question if there might be any way 
Whereby my soul might glad her earthly lord, 
Nor shame the Greater. I have wrestled sore 
With this weak flesh, that cried aloud for grace, 
And bade me think on all that it hath lost: 
The sunny fields of Chelsea, and the fair . =| 
White house wherein our happy days were spent ; 
The song, the dance, the fireside set about 
With loving face of friend, and child, and wife, | 
(Thy head, my daughter, ever at my knee!) | 
The high place at the council, and the free i 
Companionship with souls that lit mine own 
As flint doth kindle flax! Fame, Fortune, Love— 
See now how true I count the bitter cost, 
Yet waver not. For truly, though I be 
A man as weak as any walks this earth, 
There can but come to me what God doth will, 
Nor shall there lack His help to bear with it. 


Strait is this little room, and dark, and cold; 
But let none pity me that I am held 

Shut in from summer air and light of heaven. 
For in this narrow limit have I known 

Such gentle peace, such golden-girdled hours, 
That I be like unto some well-spoiled child, 
Whom God doth set, all loving, on His lap, 
And dandleth there. Although the body fret 
With pinching ache, and sorely smitten sense 
That hath been used to softer hap than this, 
Yet hath my spirit known not of such bliss 
Nor revelled in such glamour of content, 
When this poor shell that holds it walked with kings 
In the brave pomp that waits on mortal power. 
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How then, my Meg! shall I not see again 

The wimpling laughter light thy loving eyes, 
The sweet shy dimple dance upon thy cheek? 
Since all that stands ’twixt me and perfect good 
Is thy grave forehead. Why, but look you now! 
If One should come, and for some passing pain— 
A little day of absence, or a plague 

Of swift vexation that might come or go— 
Would offer me most lordly recompense 

Of wealth and honor; yea, should even say 

“Tf this thou dost, behold! thy place shall be 
Beside me, on the throne, for evermore!” 
Would you be vext, and whimper like a babe, 
Or stand against my way with tear and cry? 
Nay; but the rather perk thyself in pride, 

Put all. thy jewels on, and silken state, 

Hold high thy head, and look the world i’ the face, 
That thou hadst been the child of such a man. 
Yet thus, my Meg, my daughter true and fair, 
Thus shall the Lord of lords say unto me 

If I but hold my courage! 


Cheer me, then, 
With thy content, that marvelling thereat 
Mine own shall be the greater. And make sure 
That in that other court to which I pass— 
By God’s good mercy—I shall not forego 
To plead thy cause, and all beloved of thee. 


Here to mine arms once more! Now thus! and thus! 
And so, sweetheart, farewell a little space! 
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SOME REMARKABLE KENTUCKY CONVERTS. 


By ELIZABETH B. SMITH. 





‘MONG the early conversions to the Catholic 
Church in the United States was that of my 
grandmother, Elizabeth Barnett Piatt, the wife of 
one of the pioneers of Kentucky. She was the 
only child of the second marriage of both 
parents. William Barnett, her father, was of English descent; 
his ancestors came to Virginia in early colonial times; her 
mother, Isabella Harrison, x“e .Woodard, was of English and 
Irish ancestry. Mrs. Piatt was born October 2, 1780, in Flu- 
vanna Cownty, Virginia. Her father entered a large tract of 
land in Kentucky near where the city of Frankfort now stands, 
and moved his family, about 1784, to their new home. William 
Barnett did not live to see his daughter grow to womanhood, 
but died suddenly, leaving his widow in reduced circumstances. 
At the age of nineteen my grandmother married Benjamin 
McCullough Piatt, who was scarcely a year older than herself. 
She had been brought up in all the luxury that could be 
obtained at that time; being an only child and very handsome, 
she was a pet in her family and much admired by her friends. 
She developed a strong character, added to great ambition. 
She was persevering, industrious, brave and imperious enough 
to be a commander of men. At the same time she was a true 
woman, tender and devoted, with an exquisite refinement of 
taste, extremely fond of pictures, flowers, ornamental work, and 
music. 

After her marriage my grandmother began the battle of 
life; she passed through many trials, some that would have 
discouraged almost any other woman. She bore them all with 
the strength and courage that belonged to her nature. At the 
time of her conversion to the Catholic faith she had borne ten 
children, six of whom survived. 

In 1824, Rev. John Austin Hill preached a mission in the 
first English-speaking Catholic Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This church was a frame building, moved in from the suburbs 
to Sycamore Street, immediately in the rear of my grand- 
father’s house on Main Street, only a garden separating, pro- 
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tected by a high board fence. While this mission was in pro- 
gress, Jacob Wykoff Piatt, the eldest son of my grand-parents, 
happened to be taking a walk one Sunday morning, and passed 
the church while Father Hill was preaching; curiosity led him 
to enter; interested in what he heard, he remained until the 
sermon was finished. He then hastened home, and told his 
mother how much he had been surprised and edified by what 
he had heard. Reared amidst all the prejudices then existing 
against Catholics, and therefore knowing nothing of the belief, 
Mrs. Piatt thought it a disgrace to be seen entering a Catholic 
church. However, she went the next Sunday, and was as much 
impressed as her son had been. 

Father Hill was himself a convert, having formerly been an 
officer in the British army. His determination to devote him- 
self entirely to the service of God was made during a severe 
illness when his life was despaired of. He was married, but 
his wife also became a convert, and joined a relifious order 
when her husband became a priest. Divided between her de- 
sire to learn more of this to her new religion, and a natural 
feeling of human respect, which caused her to shrink from the 
criticism of her neighbors, Mrs. Piatt opened a way through 
the fence and entered the church unseen. 

When this building was erected, in 1819, Mrs. Piatt cautioned 
the workmen not to injure her garden. Having received the 
necessary instructions, aided by religious teaching, my grand- 
mother became convinced that her forefathers had been in 
error in leaving the old faith, and determined to return to it. 
She told her husband of her intention; he had been brought 
up a strict Presbyterian, and was consequently shocked and 
displeased; he was so greatly excited that in his anger he told 
her he would shoot any priest that entered his door. Finding 
her resolute, he became more reconciled, and after several years 
became a Catholic himself. I remember the circumstance of 
my grandfather calling the family together for morning and 
evening prayers, reading them from the Christian's Guide 
with so much devotion that they remained impressed on my 
memory never to be forgotten. After my grandfather's 
removal to the country, away from the immediate influences of 
religion and a long distance from church, he ceased to prac- 
tise the duties of his faith. 

My grandmother was an enthusiast in everything, and carried 
her zeal into her life as a Catholic, and was in truth a fervent 
convert. She practised her religion earnestly and faithfully, 
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living up to all the rules laid down by those who believe and 
wish for their soul’s salvation. God tried her in many ways, 
but she bore her cross bravely and prayed unceasingly for all 
those who were dear to her. One particular act of self-abne- 
gation should be told: she had the vanity matural to a hand- 
some woman, and to overcome this fault she resolved never to 
look in a glass to admire or arrange her dress, and to this de- 
termination she adhered during the remainder of her life. Judge 
Piatt was very fond of country life; in 1828 he purchased a 
farm in Logan County, Ohio, one hundred miles north of Cin- 
cinnati. The place was in a primitive condition, the settlers few, 
and their dweilings far apart. Judge Piatt called his place 
Mac-a-cheek, the Indian name of a small stream that ran through 
the farm, and emptied into the Mad River, a branch of the 
Miami. He cleared away the forest and built a double log 
cabin on a plateau overlooking the prairie. Here my grand- 
mother did all that was possible to make her new home com- 
fortable and agreeable, and to beautify the grounds. She then 
desired to build a church, and selected a spot on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the valley, and within easy walking distance. 
This hill was densely wooded, and Mrs. Piatt employed men 
to clear away the trees; and while this was being done she, ac- 
companied by the children and servants, would spend an hour or 
two on pleasant days gathering the branches and removing the 
debris. A small chapel was erected of hewed logs, the grounds 
arranged in walks and groves, free from undergrowth. Leading 
from the chapel door was a path where the young trees had 
been left on either side, and were arched and lapped overhead, 
making a picturesque arcade. This was called the “priest’s 
walk.” 

When the missionary priest visited that part of his charge, 
the few Catholics in the neighborhood were collected and Mass 
was said in the chapel. Sometimes the bishop would call on 
his way to the different stations of his diocese. On those oc- 
casions there were special preparations made—the church was 
ornamented with pictures, the altar dressed with flowers, and all 
were excited and busy, and delighted with the unusual event. 

One bright Sunday in summer the bishop arrived. It was 
in the early days of Archbishop Purcell’s administration. The 
few Catholics of the parish had been notified, and assembled 
and had taken their places near the altar. The remaining seats 
were filled by Protestants, led from curiosity to witness the 
services of a religion of which they had heard only in terms of 
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condemnation and reproach. Abusive stories had been circu- 
lated among them, which had descended with increasing exag- 
geration from preceding generations. Catholics were supposed 
to be strange beings, unlike other people, and some of the more 
ignorant believed they had horns like animals. The bishop com- 
menced the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and proceeded quietly 
until the elevation of the Sacred Host, when he turned and 
requested them to kneel when the bell was rung, and, if not 
willing to do so, to leave the church. The seats were soon emp- 
tied. In a few moments no one remained but the family of 
Judge Piatt and their friends. 

A short time after the door of the chapel was broken open 
and the pictures torn and destroyed. In consequence of this 
all the remaining ornaments had to be removed to the house. 
Many missionary priests said Mass in the little chapel; one I 
especially remember, a Belgian, Rev. Father Thienpont. He 
was a most zealous man, untiring in his devotion to duty. He 
kept two saddle-horses; one he often left on the farm while 
he rode the other. During his visits he would tell of his ad- 
ventures, many of them pathetic and amusing. Looking back 
upon the example of this earnest, good man, one can appre- 
ciate the words of St. Francis Xavier when writing to St. Igna- 
tius for missionaries—‘‘ Send me Belgians.” 

My grand-parents lived to an advanced age. My grandfather 
died in his eighty-third year. A priest was sent for to attend 
him on his death-bed, but, alas! when he arrived the patient 
was speechless; he was anointed, and received Christian burial. 
May God have mercy on his soul! Grandmother lived three 
years longer. Ten years before her death she received second 
sight, and I have often seen her reading her prayer-book with- 
out glasses. One of her last expressed desires was to have a 
new church built on the site of the old one, which had fallen 
into decay. For many years interest in keeping up the use of 
the little chapel had flagged, many of the children and grand- 
children had married and moved away. The war came, sons 
and grandsons were engaged. After the war closed, the sons 
were occupied in building new dwellings for themselves, and 
the erection of the church was deferred until a more conveni- 
ent time. 

Colonel Donn Piatt became a practical Catholic in the latter 
part of his life. Mrs. Piatt was a convert, and they decided to 
build the church. A great-grandson of the foundress of the 
first church, who had studied architecture, made a design for 
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the building, and was prepared to superintend the business, but 
the arrangements could not be completed. The son, Colonel 
Donn Piatt, and the great-grandson, Adrian Worthington Smith, 
have both passed to a better world, and the memorial church 
of St. Elizabeth is still a work of the future. 

Within the past few months General Abram Sanders Piatt, 
the youngest son of Judge and Mrs. Piatt, has restored the 
log chapel, and will preserve it a few years longer. The holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass may again be offered within the walls 
built more than sixty years ago. A new generation may gather 
round the altar and pray for the soul of her who, through the 
grace of God, left them the gift above all gifts—the true faith. 


My heart to-day is filled with hopes divine, 
With faith and holy zeal my spirit burns ; 
To rend the future’s misty veil it yearns, 
And view on yonder hill a stately shrine. 
As life endowed, the temple chaste and white 
Springs from the simpler chapel’s ruined mould, 
With chrysalis expanding wings of light 
In lofty spire, and cross of shining gold; 
It shines afar, with gleaming roof and dome, 
The crowning glory of a life of grace; 
A monument befitting the last home 
Of one who only lived to bless her race. 
Through the rent veil I see the old, the young, the fair, 
Enter its portals amid incense, praise, and prayer. 
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THE REIGN OF NON-SECTARIANISM. 
By REV. THOMAS MCMILLAN. 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF THE GROUNDWORK OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


ON. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY has often declared 

¢ himself in favor of the positive teaching of 

religion to children, and so long as the society 

of which he is the distinguished president fol- 

lows his guidance it will continue to deserve the 

aid of the charitable and humane without distinction of creed. 

For almost twenty years it has rebuked in open court. parental 

cruelty, has provided legal defence for helpless childhood to 

secure the punishment of vice and to enforce the maintenance 

of virtue. In this organization for the prevention of cruelty 

to children the brutal parent has been confronted with a 

power which no personal, pecuniary, or political influence could 
control. 

Before the mayor of New York City objection was made 
recently by Mr. Gerry to a theatrical performance, on the ground 
that its effect upon one of the characters, a girl under sixteen 
years of age, would be to undermine and ultimately destroy her 
reverence for religion. He contended that as an American 
citizen, born and raised in this country, he had a right to raise 
his voice against sacrilege and blasphemy. The impious usages 
of continental Europe could not be allowed to prevail in the 
United States, because the Christian religion is here a part of 
the fundamental law. To ridicule or mock that religion is for- 
bidden by the criminal code. 


ARROGANCE OF NON-SECTARIANISM. 


This argument may be urged against the new species of 
non-sectarian defenders of American institutions, whose ideal of 
a citizen seems to be one having no definite religious belief. 
Rather than allow the clear teaching of Christian truth, they 
avow principles that undermine religion and produce indiffer- 
entism. By a most peculiar process of evolution they profess 
to be able to make at all times and under all circumstances 
a composite non-sectarianism out of Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
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byterians, and others, not excluding a few agnostics, while 
Catholics are to be condemned always as depraved members of 
the body politic, obstinately attached to the doctrines accepted 
by the largest body of Christians in the world. This latest 
manifestation of compulsory non-sectarianism is most dogmatic 
and intolerant. It claims the right to impeach the loyalty of 
any one who has the courage of his convictions in religious 
matters, as well as to dictate absolutely what shall be taught 
to our future American citizens. The founders of our republic 
were not required to meekly accept the pernicious theory of 
non-sectarianism now so loudly proclaimed. They were edu- 
cated amid Christian influences, by teachers authorized to assist 
parents in making known the truths of religion and morality, 
while giving due attention to the secular branches of knowledge. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT REQUIRES RELIGION. 


An ordinance for the government of the territory north-west 
of the Ohio River passed July 13, 1787, by the United States 
in Congress assembled, contains this significant declaration: 

‘Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall for ever be encouraged.” History 
does not inform us that any subsequent act of Congress 
attempted to deny the grand truth expressed in the ordinance 
of 1787. As a nation, America has never denied that religion, 
morality, and knowledge are necessary to good government and 
the happiness of the human race. Notwithstanding the new 
departure proposed by Vice-President Wilson, the federal gov- 
ernment has maintained a dignified and becoming attitude in 
relation to what is called “our American system” of education, 
giving large grants of public lands to encourage the growth of 
free schools. ‘“ Here in America,” wrote Father Hecker, ‘“ when 
Church and State come together, the State says, I am not 
competent in ecclesiastical affairs; I leave religion its full 
liberty. This is what is meant here by separation of Church 
and State, and that is precisely what Europeans cannot or will 
not understand. They want to make out that the American 
state claims to be indifferent to religion. They accuse us of 
having a theory of government which ignores the moral pre- 
cepts of the natural law and of the Gospel. Such is not the 
case, and never has been from the beginning. That is a false 
interpretation of the American State” (Zhe Church and the Age, 


page 113). , 
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WASHINGTON CONFESSES A GOD. 


No voice was raised against Washington when, on assuming 
the presidential office at New York, he said: 

“Our first duty on this momentous day is to return thanks 
to the Supreme Being under whose fostering care we have 
passed safely through our trials, overcome all the obstacles in 
our path, and reached the goal of national independence. Our 
next is to implore the continuance of his protection, and the 
aid of his spirit of wisdom in the deliberations of Congress, 
that all our acts may tend to the welfare of our country.” 

After serving his country eight years longer, Washington in 
his farewell address acknowledged the duty of teaching some- 
thing more than secular knowledge in these words: 

“ Without morality in the people, good laws and order and 
the preservation of liberty are simply impossible. Now, what- 
ever may be said of the effect of education and refinement on 
certain peculiarly moulded individuals, it cannot be expected 
that people in general will preserve the principles and practice 
of morality without the teaching and observance of religion.” 

Following the example of Washington, Congress and other 
deliberative bodies in the United States begin their sessions 
with prayer. Thanksgiving day is a public recognition of God. 
The observance of the Christian Sunday is established by law, 
sustained by a verdict of the people at large, which the direc- 
tors of the World’s Fair were compelled to respect. 


DANGER OF IRRELIGION TO THE STATE, 


Education may be turned into a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the wicked, by neglecting the training of the will and 
concentrating all energies on the culture of the intellect. Ata 
banquet of the Grand Army of the Republic held in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., made a significant 
point in showing that patriotism kas work to do in time of 
peace by developing moral strength in the individual citizen: 

“As he is, so is the state. His morality is the test of the 
state. His loyalty to principle, his loyalty to God and man, is 
the state’s salvation. Intelligent citizenship which values liberty 
in itself and safeguards it in others, which makes the individual 
citizen realize his responsibility, which holds him true to his 
conscience, which demands the same high standard of morality 
in public and in private life, in business and in politics, such 
intelligent citizenship is what is needed, and:the nearer man 
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keeps to his God the safer is the republic. The religion which 
teaches loyalty to God cannot be an enemy to liberty, or a 
danger to citizenship. Our duty is to preserve liberty, to 
transmit to future ages the precious boon of civil and religious 
liberty. Fidelity to what our fathers taught us, fidelity to 
what our soldiers fought for, fidelity to the principles of Chris- 
tian morality will save us. Not what the age wants, but what 
it needs. 

“You men have fought for liberty when blood was 
demanded. Stand now for the preservation of that liberty in 
the conscience and life of every individual. Dangers threaten 
us, but it is not from religion, but from the absence of reli- 
gion. No school that teaches God and Christ, no church that 
enforces loyalty to religion, can be a danger. The danger is in 
the demagogue, the bigot, the un-American, who has lost confi- 
dence in his fellow-men. The danger is in the lust for power 
and wealth, in the crowding out of the poor, in the monopoly 
that grinds the life out of the working-people. 

“Let us look at all sides of the country and stand for what 
is right and just, always remembering that to each of us has 
been entrusted the care of the sacred shrine of liberty, and that 
we must do our duty according to our conscience, and for the 
best interest of God and man. Americans, all of us, and all 
for America. The flag of freedom our inspiration to the best 
development of our manhood.” 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT’S: SENTIMENTS. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott fully admitted the necessity of moral 
and religious training under our American system when he 
wrote this passage for the Christian Union, November 22, 1888: 
“ Development of intelligence without a concurrent develop- 
ment of the moral nature does not suffice. As has often been 
pointed out, intelligent wickedness is more dangerous than 
wickedness that is unintelligent; the devil knows enough, send- 
ing him to public school will not make a better devil of him; 
knowing how to make dynamite, without also knowing what 
are the rights of property and the rights of life, will not make ° 
the pupil a safer member of society; skill in speech unaccom- 
panied with conscience, gives to us only that product of mod- 
ern civilization—an educated demagogue.” It may be safely 
affirmed that this statement by Dr. Abbott is fully endorsed by 
all Christians. Recent events among Anarchists have brought 
forth many similar declarations from the ablest minds through. 
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out the civilized world, indicating a general conviction that re- 
ligious training is of paramount necessity for the highest good 
of the individual and the welfare of society. 

The Nineteenth Century Club arranged last February an 
amicable discussion of the school question. Each speaker was 
permitted to present his own point of view, and to utilize the 
lessons taught by practical experience in dealing with the 
young. In answer to the question “How should the moral 
and religious education of the child be provided for in our 
American system?” Dr. Lyman Abbott said in part that the 
question under consideration assumes, in the first place, that 
the child is a moral and religious creature. It is taken for 
granted that he is more than an animal; that he has a moral 
and religious nature, and that in some way that nature must 
be provided for. For my purpose I will assume that morality 
has to do with the relations of the soul and the body, and each 
individual with his fellow-man, and that religion governs the re- 
lation which the individual bears to God. The individual, if of 
sound mind and adult age, is better able to take care of him- 
self than any one else is to take care of him. Whether that 
be true or false, we are not here to determine. But it is cer- 
tainly the American idea. 

He may be ignorant—he probably is—but he will suffer less 
danger from his ignorance than from the selfishness of some 
one else. This American system does not imply that each in- 
dividual in the community is already able to take care of him- 
self, but that he has a dormant capacity within him to do so. 
Individualism is the first element in the American system. Still 
it is not the only element. Individualism carried out to ex- 
tremes is anarchism, and the American system means self-gov- 
ernment under the law. It further involves the proposition that 
the community has a corporate character, and that the state, 
the city, the nation are not mere aggregations of individuals, 
but collective bodies, having certain corporate functions to 
fulfil. 

The question to be considered, then, is, What provision 
should be made for moral and religious education, under a sys- 
tem which leaves every man to take care of himself? It seems 
very clear to me that the only system is this: that the commu- 
nity must provide the education of the individual in all those 
elements necessary to enable him to take care of himself. The 
nation has the right to protect the individual, and the commu- 
nity must have the moral judgment and the moral nature so 
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sducated as to decide rightly. The people are the supreme 
court to decide all great public questions, and they must be 
-ducated in the principles of right and wrong. 

Dr. Abbott further declared that the work of education can- 
ot be left to the church altogether. The church has her own 
vork to do, and she has all that she can do to fulfil her own 
pecial work. The first thing to be done is to create a public 
entiment throughout the nation that will secure the preserva- 
ion of the public-school system as a moral system—not as a 
‘orkshop or a manufactory. We have first of all to teach the 
ation that no system of education is worth what it costs if the 
ature and purpose of it is not to make men and women un- 
erstand the principles of right and wrong. 


WHAT THE STATE OF NEW YORK HAS DONE. 


The writer of this article followed Dr. Abbott with an ad- 
dress on the same topic, claiming that the State of New York 
fully represents the American system of education. By grant- 
ing charters to universities, colleges, and academies, and other 
institutions of learning, the State gives the protection of law to 
the munificent endowments for higher education from indivi- 
duals and religious bodies. This department is under the man- 
agement of the Board of Regents. It secures official co-opera- 
tion with many institutions sustained from sources of revenue 
not under the control of the State. Free tuition in the common 
schools is provided for by general taxation, leaving to the local 
trustees extensive power to select the best plans of securing an 
education for the children of the common people. I can find 
no evidence that the sovereign people of the Empire State at 
any time authorized the Board of Education in this city (New 
York) or elsewhere absolutely to prohibit the teaching of the 
Christian religion. 

Abundant proof is to be found, however, showing that the 
plan designed for the religious and moral training of the chil- 
dren in this City of New York has proved most unsatisfactory. 
It is most difficult to understand how sincere men ever expected 
to secure by such a defective plan the positive teaching of the 
great moral truths which underlie the foundations of law and 
civilization as embodied in’ our American institutions. Our 
young folks have been sent forth with minds confused on most 
important matters. Need we wonder that many have become 
slaves of vice, advocates of socialism and anarchy, degenerate 
citizens unworthy to be called Americans. 

VOL, LIX.—27 
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A TEACHER'S VIEWS. 


Professor J. H. Hyslop, in the Forum of February, 1894, has 
written what may be generally accepted as the verdict of com- 
petent teachers on the small value of religious exercises as now 
conducted in the public schools. Many expressions in his arti- 
cle indicate that he has had no opportunities to observe how 
religion is taught in our Catholic schools. He says: “ Religion 
and ethics, as they are or would be taught in the public schools, 
can only appeal to scientific instincts. In fact, in no institution 
is there any effort to treat them in any other way.” Every 
Catholic institution of learning makes successful efforts to teach 
religion and ethics in a practical way calculated to influence 
life, and exercise a motive influence upon the will. 

Professor Hyslop intimates that some Christians—not Catho- 
lics—have slumbered in time of danger: 

“In this country at one time the Westminster Catechism 
was a part of the teaching, though the practice obtained only 
in Puritan settlements or where Calvinistic doctrines prevailed, 
and in pioneer communities. But no one wishes this custom 
restored. It is only when somebody demands that the reading 
of the Bible be excluded that religious zeal is evoked to defend 
religion in the public schools. But the strangest thing of all 
is that Christians would have slumbered while all the sincere 
practices of the past were gradually eliminated, and then arisen 
in rebellion when some one objected to a perfunctory service 
which had little meaning and no influence. All the distinctive 
religious teaching of the past has been gradually discarded, un- 
til there is left nothing but Bible reading and short devotional 
exercises which, in nine cases out of ten, are a sham. 

They are not calculated in their nature to effect any important 
result; they represent too small a portion of the day’s work to 
be of any marked influence on the mind. It is this simple, 
plain fact that astonishes me when I see so much zeal displayed 
in behalf of such exercises; and the immense disproportion be- 
tween what is expected . . . and the results; . . . the 
advocates of religious instruction in the schools prove by their 
argument either that they do not know anything about educa- 
tion, or that they are governed only by traditional prejudice of 
the blindest sort. 

THE BIBLE A TALISMAN. 


““No public school spends more than fifteen minutes a day 
in religious exercises, and these are unaccompanied by instruction 
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of any kind. Even if they were, public opinion would not tol- 
erate anything like proselytism, and hence they must be a mere- 
ly mechanical appendage of the day’s work, a concession to the 
prejudices of patrons, and a means of avoiding friction with 
those who seem to think the Bible has the virtues of a talisman. 
The want of seriousness and sincerity in these exercises is one 
of the most striking features of them to all who have any pow- 
ers of observation. I could state whole pages of my observa- 
tions of instances where there was no more seriousness than at a 
comic opera, although there was perhaps not gutte so much 
laughing. But grant that they are serious and sincere, they are 
not conducted in a way to produce moral and religious instruc- 
tion, however impressive they may be. No sort of pressure is 
brought to bear upon the student to attain proficiency in mor- 
ality and religion by any such exercises compared with the in- 
fluences employed in his general education. 

“A student’s standing in his class among his fellows, his pre- 
ficiency as a scholar and his diploma, certificate of character 
and scholarship, are all rewards of attention and studiousness 
in the various branches of the curriculum. Penalties of various 
kinds hang over him if he does not come up to the standard 


required of him by his teacher. His position in life is fixed by 
the degree of success in his studies. 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER SCIENCE. 


“But no such effort is made to inculcate moral and religious 
truth. Even if it were, fifteen minutes a day would not suffice 
—nor even an hour, considering that it is tenfold more difficult 
to imbue the mind of the average boy with moral and religious in- 
terest than with the spirit of the bread-and-butter sciences and 
foot-ball. People who imagine that morality and religion can _ 
be taught in the manner of our public schools, after surround- 
ing all other subjects with a vast system of rewards and penal- 
ties, and these with none, certainly have very queer ideas of 
education. If they could offer a prize for the best conduct 
during chapel services, a scholarship for proficiency in religious 
information, a course of study in religious doctrines, made as 
compulsory as mathematics and to occupy as much time, and 
certain special honors for excellence in it, the object which ex- 
cites the zeal of the religionist might have the same chance to 
be realized as the object of education has in the sciences, ard 
arts. But no other policy will have such an effect.” 

In another passage Professor Hyslop claims that every one 
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may have his own opinion whether it is right or not to advance 
the movement for the entire secularization of the public schools. 
A careful student of the social problem would hesitate before 
giving such a permission to socialists, anarchists, and others who 
find religion the chief obstacle to their piratical greed. How- 
ever, he gives an opinion deserving of much attention in these 
words: “The facts show unmistakably that the defenders of re- 
ligious instruction are in a dilemma. For they must either set 
about an entire reconstruction of the public schools and col- 
leges on the basis of the system in vogue during the previous 
two centuries, which they seem no more disposed to do than 
any one else, or they must reconcile themselves to the inevitable 
elimination of the subject, or to the existing condition of things, 
which they themselves regard as inefficient, or as a sham and a 
fraud.” 


NO PLACE FOR THE PARENT. 


The very important consideration that parents have a right 
to be consulted seems to have escaped the attention of Professor 
Hyslop. It is a common omission among modern thinkers. 
Yet it may be here stated most positively that the collective 
experience of the Paulist Fathers derived from missionary labors 
in the United States furnishes reliable testimony that Christian 
parents are at a disadvantage in training their children, when 
the environment of their homes presents to young minds the 
seductions of vice. This is especially the case in New York, a 
vast, crowded city with twenty families in one house in many of 
the tenement districts. Incentives to wrong-doing are abun- 
dant. The home influence cannot produce its most salutary 
effects. Careful observation renders it evident that Catholic 
people recognize the necessity of safeguarding the moral wel- 
fare of their children by positive religious instruction. They 
feel that industry, temperance, truthfulness, and other virtues 
should be taught in the school-room without fear or favor, and 
without detriment to the secular branches of knowledge. Ac- 
cording to their conscientious convictions, good Catholics be- 
lieve that in school and out of school children should be trained 
to regard obedience to the law of God as a supreme duty. 

Needless to say that this public assertion of divine law can- 
not be adjusted to fit in with a theory of morals which ex- 
cludes the recognition of an omnipotent Law-giver. 

These convictions have cost dearly. The Catholic parish 
schools in this Archdiocese of New York represent an expendi- 
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-ure of about six millions for property and buildings. The 
cost of maintenance last year was fully three hundred thousand 
lollars. In the parish which extends from 54th to 65th streets, 
long the river front, the Paulist Fathers have a fire-proof 
school building which, with the ground on which it stands, is 
stimated to be worth one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
lollars. Proof can be given of concrete results from these efforts. 

Catholic children instructed daily in the principles of Chris- 
tian morality, and habituated to their practice in the school- 
oom as well as at home, easily acquire the civic virtues that 
make for good citizenship. It has been estimated that three- 
fourths of all the children who go to school leave before the age 
of twelve, which indicates that many of them become bread-win- 
ners at a very early age. Unaided home influence does not suffice 
to build character in these young lives strong enough to resist 
the influence of vicious surroundings in factories and squalid 
tenements. Theorists with philanthropic impulses waste precious 
time in lengthy dissertations, but do not study the actual problem 
of applying preventive agencies for juvenile delinquencies. 
Modern pedagogy must use the data found by observation on 
the earth’s surface, and take cognizance of the moral welfare 
of this vast body of children who leave school to become bread- 
winners before the age of fourteen. These young sons and 
daughters of toil should not be classified as truants in statistics 
of school attendance. 


UTILIZATION OF VOLUNTARY FORCES. 


It is wise statesmanship to utilize the volunteer service of 
men and women consecrated to the work of education for the 
moral and material advancement of the nation. The Gerry 
Society, the Foundling Asylum, the Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, the Cooper Institute in New York, and the Pratt Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn illustrate what is meant by the volunteer forces 
in educational work. 


THE SALUTARY EFFECTS OF MORAL STIMULUS. 


The most important part of the problem relating to moral 
education is to determine clearly the connection between cause 
and effect. If positive religious teaching of the law of God is 
the most potent factor in human conduct, it is a most efficient 
restraining power against the dangers that threaten society. 
Courtesy and the usages of social etiquette are simply manifesta- 
tions of the Christian law of fraternal charity. School discipline 
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is an aid to external propriety, and the outward indication of 
moral habits. But without the appeal to conscience, and the 
recognition by each individual of a personal responsibility to 
obey the mandates of an infinitely just and benevolent Father 
in heaven, the motives for heroic loyalty to duty are necessarily 
weak, resting mainly on expediency. Hence the need of pro- 
viding for moral instruction the sanction of religion, with the 
hope of eternal reward for good actions. Human history and 
every-day experience give evidence that wrong-doing is often 
approved by men, and that public honors are unjustly distrib- 
uted. Viewed by the limitations of space and time, virtue is 
not its own reward in many cases. Finally, as well-informed 
clergymen are specialists in moral science, they should be 
awarded the privileges extended to specialists in other less im- 
portant matters. 


THE CATHOLIC MIND ON THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Perhaps it may be well to make here the statement that 
Catholics would not, if they could, destroy the system now es- 
tablished for popular education in the United States. In com- 
mon with other citizens we can see many things to be admired 
in its working, and some things to be severely criticised. The 
surgeon who recommends the amputation of a diseased portion 
of the human body, aims to save life, not to destroy it. Large 
numbers of our most enlightened statesmen accept universal 
suffrage as an essential requisite of our American system. Yet 
they show their loyalty to it by a most persistent agitation in 
favor of ballot reform. That robust American and champion of 
the Catholic Church, Dr. Brownson, wrote a passage some years 
ago which is equally true at the present. His worls were: 

‘““We wish to save the [free public-school] system by simply 
removing what it contains repugnant to the Catholic conscience 
—not to destroy it or lessen its influence. We are decidedly 
in favor of free public schools for all the children of the land, 
and we hold that all property of the state should bear the 
burden of educating the children of the state—the two great 
and essential principles of the system which endear it to the 
hearts of the American people. Universal suffrage is a mis- 
chievous absurdity without universal education; and universal 
education is not practicable unless provided for at the public 
expense. While, then, we insist that the action of the state 
shall be subordinated to the law of conscience, we yet hold that 
it has an important part to perform, and that it is its duty, 
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in view of the common weal, and of its own security as well 
as that of its citizens, to provide the means of a good com- 
mon-school education for all children whatever their condition. 
It has taken the American people over two hundred years 
to arrive at this conclusion, and never by our advice shall they 
abandon it” (from THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, April, 1870). It 
may not be amiss to add that the article from which this ex- 
tract is taken was approved before publication by Cardinal 
McCloskey, Father Hecker, and other eminent scholars. 


A COMMISSION OF EDUCATIONISTS. 


The adequate answer to the question proposed for discus- 
sion by the Nineteenth Century Club cannot be given by any 
individual. To have weight the answer should be framed by a 
tribunal or commission of experts after an official study of all 
the interests concerned. From that commission two beings in 
human form should be rigorously excluded, the theorist who 
can never learn anything from the teaching of experience, and 
the alarmist, whose imagination is ever filled with forebodings 
of danger. Such a commission was appointed in the year 1886, 
to do for England what has not yet been done for the United 
States, namely, to gather the testimony of the most reliable 
educationists—not the most boisterous bigots—on the changes 
needed in the existing law. The report of that English com- 
mission is a treasure-house for any one desiring to study the re- 
ligious question in relation to elementary education. 
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“FROM LANDS OF SNOW TO LANDS OF SUN.” 
By HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


“Yon deep bark goes 
Where traffic blows 
From lands of sun to lands of snows ; 
This happier one 
Its course has run 
From lands of snow to lands of sun.” 


RP~44 EAD’S exquisite lines sang themselves in my 
brain all that long day; and as I stood on the 
after-deck of the Az/sa as she moved out from 
her dock, in her slow, stately, swan-like move- 
; ment, I realized I was truly off, fairly started 
toward the “lands of sun.’ 

It was a superb day, crystalline clear, cool and fresh as Oc- 
tober weather. The long, soft, purplish blue line of the Jersey 
coast gradually receded on the right, the horizon widened and 
widened until at last the open sea received the brave ship, which 
looked pitifully small in the vast waste of waters. The sun-track 
in the west was one glorious blaze, such as only Richards’ 
brush could paint. The few sails in sight were black against 
that brilliant background. 

At length Barnegat light, the last glimpse of the friendly 
shore, winked and blinked a dumb farewell, and we were left 
alone to night and silence and the restless sea. At 10 P.M. I 
went down to my stateroom feeling as though life still held 
some compensations, after such an excellent dinner in such 
pleasant company. It is strange how quickly that tiny little 
world became acquainted; in less than six hours we had set- 
tled down and fitted into each other’s grooves and corners more 
readily than in a year’s intercourse on land. I was rejoiced to 
learn that there were two medicine men on board; though not 
in need of their services, it was just as well to know they were 
there in case of an “emergency.” The much-dreaded mal de 
mer still remained an unknown quantity, and I “turned in” at 
eleven for my first night’s rest at sea. 

The Az/sa is a steady old boat; not much plate-glass and 
gilding about her, but “plain homespun,” and, as her captain 
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says, ‘‘perfectly seaworthy.” I went to bed so cold my teeth 
chattered, piled on the bed-clothes, and lay there wooing sleep, 
horribly conscious of the throbbing of the engines, the turning 
of the screw, and the swish-sh-sh of the black waters alongside. 
I had heard that just lying still and not thinking was an infalli- 
ble remedy for insomnia. I emptied my brain and lay motion- 
less for what seemed to be an hour; groped for my watch: 
11:15! 

I turned over as rapidly and well as my limited accommo- 
dations would allow, and settled down again. This time I be- 








‘* THE COLORED RACE ARE IMPRESSIONABLE.” 


gan to think; but as my rebellious thoughts would retrace the 
ship’s course and dwell on my dear ones at home, I found salt 
water inside as well as outside my berth, and that would never 
do. I dried my eyes and looked again: 11:50! 

Finally I was ashamed to look my watch in the face, and 
lay there counting the bells as they told off the half-hours, un- 
til some time in the wee sma’ hours I dropped off into uneasy 
slumber and was wakened by the coffee-bell at 6:30. They hada 
very comfortable habit of serving coffee and biscuit (the Ameri- 
can “cracker”’) in the rooms, thus staying the “inner man” 
until the regular eight o'clock breakfast hour. 
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Next day was Easter Sunday. The Day of days was ushered 
in by a wild, driving, steady downpour. How it rained! 

With the wall of falling fluid and the surface of rising ditto, 
the dampened spirits of the little party could hardly rise to the 
level of Easter joy. <A private reading of prayer-books, a little 
nap, and ‘an excellent, elaborate luncheon helped to liven up 
matters a little, and when we went out on deck afterwards the 
clouds were lifting. Away on the western horizon a band of 
lighter gray could be seen, lifting, lightening, broadening, until 
finally the dense mass of cloud was broken, here and there, 
into silver-edged groups. Then a fresh, glad wind came sweep- 
ing along, the first harbinger from the sun-steeped land toward 
which we were steaming, and scattered the cohorts of the 
storm to left and right, and great islands of deep soft blue be- 
gan to appear in the mottled sky. 

But on the extreme west the greatest beauty lay. As far 
as eye could reach a silvery line stretched under the cerulean 
wall. Wider and wider spread the white splendor until the 
dazzled eyes could not follow the shimmering, gleaming, danc- 
ing, glittering line. But one would have to be a Ruskin, the 
king of word-painters, to do justice to the wondrous beauty. 

About thirty hours out the air grew warmer. We had entered 
the Gulf Stream; the gray-green waters were changed to a deep 
dark blue, the wonderful reach of sky changed with every 
movement, and was more and more beautiful with every change. 
For hours I sat “aft” looking ‘“for’ard.” (For the first time 
in my life I have those terms straight. Before we reached 
Jamaica I mastered the intricacies of “starboard” and “port”’ 
and “leeward,” and all the other eccentricities of English which 
are never by any means pronounced as they are spelled, to the 
confusion of the landsman or woman trying to be nautical.) 

Standing in the “bowsprit” that evening, the sunlight 
preached to a congregation of two an effective Easter sermon. 
Far, far out could be seen what seemed to be surf breaking 
on a shore. With ready self-deception I made out the blue 
coast-line, the white strand, and was filling in all minor details, 
when the ship gave an extra high leap skyward and showed me 
my mistake. The sunlight, whose rays were invisible to us, 
hidden as they were behind a bank of intervening cloud, had 
touched the crest of the distant waves, and the seeming land 
was but the deep blue of the boundless sea beyond. Thus 
light, the commonly accepted emblem of truth, can deceive. 
It is only the Light of the World, whose glorious full shining was 
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manifested on the first Easter morn, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. 

Upon rereading my note-book of this trip I find right here a 
wide space left blank but for one line, “‘ Laid up for repairs.” 

We had reached Cape Hatteras. To every one who has gone 
down our southern coast that statement is sufficient. The un- 
enviable reputation of the Channel is merited by this stormy bit 
of American coast. Even if we had hugged the shore instead 
of being one hundred miles out as we were, I could not have 
passed any comment on this exciting projection, for upon the 
first premonitory symptoms I had retired. Before leaving home 
I had received much advice as to the warding-off of this most 
dreadful of harmless ills. One of them I should have followed. 
It was “ Don’t.” Another, equally efficacious, was ‘“ Go by rail.” 
But my experience has been, Do not mind what any one says; 
for if you are going to be sea-sick, sea-sick you will be; and 
while in that deplorable condition you will solemnly assure 
yourself that you were never as sick in your life before; but 
once having gotten well, you will agree with me that you were 
never as well in your life before. 

When four days out we had our first glimpse of land after 
leaving home. A low-lying, tiny island off to our right, known 
as Watling’s—a commonplace name for an uninteresting little 
bit of sand and rock and shelving shore, until dignified by the 
name “San Salvador.” It is now pretty well conceded that this 
was the identical piece of land that broke on Columbus's sea- 
weary eyes on the eventful October 14. 

Now, such is fame, it boasts of a light-house and a small re- 
putation as a pine-apple district. 

Where are the ‘“‘summer seas” promised us about this time ? 
To be found only within the covers of the optimistic guide-book 
evidently, for they certainly are not here. Talk of waves moun- 
tains high! These are Himalayas. At least a dozen times we 
had to hold on to the rail or each other like grim death while 
the Az/sa showed how far she could tip without going over. 
Three times the breakers dashed over the saloon and gave 
us an impromptu bath; the staunch old boat shivered and 
groaned, but still kept bravely, steadily on, making her ten knots 
an hour, every knot bringing us nearer to sunny skies and 
smoother waters. 

Toward sunset the next evening, from the bridge, we viewed 
the approach to Fortune Island—a misnomer judging from the 
desolate look of its surf-beaten, sandy shore. Here we halted 
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for about ten minutes and exchanged mails with a sister-ship 
homeward bound; and took on board eighteen blacks to help 
unload the cargo at Kingston. 

What a life! Active, agile fellows they were, their move- 
ments full of an easy, indolent grace, working hard when they 
did work, and moving always to the swinging rhythm of one 
of their monotonous chants. 

Their life on the island is as dull and featureless as it well 
can be, relieved only by occasional calls from passing steamers 
in need of help for the cargo, for which they earn from fifty to 
seventy-five cents a day and their board, which munificence lasts 
for about fifteen days, while the vessel makes the round of the 
islands, taking and discharging cargo. They touch this lonely 
little spot of earth again on the homeward trip. But they are 
happy enough, and on the last night entertained us hugely with 
an amateur concert, the proceeds of which they very generously 
contributed to the widows and orphans of the unfortunate A/zo, 
which went down last August with every soul on board. 

That concert is really worth noting. Negro voices at close 
range are very disagreeable. They are loud, coarse, and stri- 
dent, but these people have a most wonderful idea of harmony 
and perfect conception, of rhythm, and their songs swing along 
melodiously enough, much to their own entertainment and ours. 

“Oh! dig my grave both long and narrow” was one of the 
selections, the melancholy words being in marked contrast to 
their easy-going, laughter-loving voices. But most of their songs 
were meaningless; as 


“Oh, give me my money 
And let me go ’shore! 
Heave-ho! roll me down one. 


“Oh, give me my money 
And let me go ’shore! 
Heave-ho! roll me down one.” 


And another, a great favorite, 


“The captain stands on the quarter-deck, 
His spy-glass in his han’.”’ 


Two of the men danced. One was convulsed with laughter ; 
he shook like a mound of chocolate jelly all the time he was go- 
ing through the slow, graceful movements of the dance. A soft, 
rich chuckle accompanied every movement of his bare black 
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feet in what were really intricate steps. But the other! A 
mute in attendance at a funeral could not have been more 
solemn. His ebony visage never lost the settled look of melan- 
choly all the time he was walking through the rhythmical mo- 
tions, and not even the applause his effort evoked could bring 
a smile to his face. 

The memory of that last night will never leave me. 

At last we were in the “summer seas,” and calmly, steadily, 
majestically we sailed on. 

















‘“A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA WAS CAUGHT IN AN OPENING BETWEEN THE CASHEW-TREES.” 





“The night so mild 
Was Heaven’s own child, 
With earth and ocean reconciled.” 


The deep, soft, blue-black sky, thickly studded with brilliant 
stars, was reflected in the blue-black sea rippling and lapping at 
our side. The whispering, white-crowned waves were purling 
away at the bow in great long ridges of snowy foam. The 
broad track in our wake glowed with a faint radiance, and was 
gemmed with myriad points of light, like fire-flies of gleaming 
phosphorescence. 

We ran rapidly past the islands on the left, but which, 
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showing no lights, were scarcely discernible from the clouds 
banked upon the horizon. 

It had been an ideal day. Not exactly a cloudless sky—the 
zenith indeed was a soft, rich deep blue, but bands of warm, 
ashen gray clouds lay on the horizon’s rim, flushing into amber, 
rose, and violet when the sun dropped into the west. The sea, 
and what a glorious sapphire blue it was! was just rippled by 
the freshening breeze that blew soft and warm against our faces. 
There were glints and gleams of silver far as eye could see, 
and flash after flash close to our side as the flying-fish leaped 
from crest to hollow. The latter were in one sense a great 
disappointment, for, judging by illustrations in natural histories, 
we thought of them as being from twelve to sixteen inches in 
length, while in reality they are but four or five inches, but 
are of a beautiful silvery color. But there was one reality 
more beautiful than the description, and that was Kingston 
harbor. At five A.M. we steamed slowly in. Rugged-looking, 
softly wooded slopes, a faintly shadowed, cloud-wreathed hill- 
top slowly emerging from the dusky shadows of the dawn, an 
encircling arm of land thrown round the blue horse-shoe, and 
Kingston harbor lay before us, one of the three most beauti- 
ful harbors in the world, Naples and Rio Janeiro being its 
rivals. But even its beauty is eclipsed by the town’s pictur- 
esqueness. 

It is almost impossible to single out now the first impression 
made by that unique scene, but I think it was one of color. I 
never saw so many dusky faces together in my life before. 
Negroes of every shade of brown; coolies with their straight, 
handsome features; Chinamen with their sallow, expressionless 
faces, and the few, very few whites, all tended to produce an 
impression I will never forget. 

There are two hotels always mentioned when one speaks of 
Kingston: the Myrtle Bank in town, and the Constant ! Spring 
House, about seven miles out. But they exist merely to have 
the tourist exclaim, ‘‘ How badly you need a good hotel here!” 
It was my good fortune to avoid both, and become an inmate 
of a Creole household. 

Right here let me explain. For years there existed in the 
popular mind an idea that “Creole” and “Colored” were 
synonymous. According to the Century Dictionary the meaning 
of the word is: 

“(a) In the West Indies and Spanish America, originally, a 
native descended from European (properly Spanish) ancestors, 
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as distinguished from immigrants of European blood, and from 
aborigines, negroes, and mixed (Indian and European or 
European and negro) blood. (4) Loosely, a person born in the 
country, but of a race not indigenous to it, irrespective of 
color. 

‘2, In Louisiana, originally, a native descended from French 
ancestors who had settled there; later, any native of French 
or Spanish descent by either parent, a person belonging to the 
French-speaking, native portion of the white race.” 

George W. Cable’s books have done much to dissipate that 
erroneous idea with us, but if one had a lingering doubt on 
the subject let him go to Jamaica. There, with the few native 
whites that are left, the color question is of vital importance. 
There are as many grades and shades of color as there are 
individuals almost. First, there is Quashi, the pure African; if 
he marries a white, the child is a mulatto; from mulatto and 
white comes quadroon; from quadroon and white, octoroon; 
from octoroon and white, mustee; from mustee and white, 
mustefina; from mustefina and white comes “white below”; 
and even further complications might arise, I suppose, but the 
highest evolution would still be ““smoked.” The utmost caution 
must be exercised in discussing the color-question before a 
stranger, as the blue-eyed, light-haired individual to whom you 
are speaking might have had a black grandfather or nearer 
ancestor. 

Americans, as a rule, are not liked by the colored popula- 
tion (by “colored” is meant, having an admixture of white 
and black blood), as the prejudice co-existent with American 
blood is almost impossible to eradicate or conceal. We are 
unconsciously unjust, as we judge every dark skin by the flot- 
sam and jetsam washed to our shore by the waves of the “late 
unpleasantness.” In Jamaica, as in America, freedom has been, 
in many cases, anything but a boon to the individual; but 
naturally the race has improved its condition there by educa- 
tion and enterprise, and is gradually absorbing everything—the 
army, parsonage, school, college, government clerkship, and 
every other walk of life. There the races are reversed, the 
majority being colored; the white man is tolerated. There is 
positively no future left for the few white inhabitants. The 
English, Canadian, and American immigrant, who is making his 
living there, endures everything with the one hope of “going 
home”’ ever before his eyes; the intensely conservative Creole, 
who will not associate with the colored race, is being driven to 
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the wall; so much so, that one of them thanked God his only 
child was dead—‘“‘ For whom would she marry?” 

They have gone education mad in Jamaica. In Kingston 
are a number of what are called elementary schools, supported. 
by government grants; institutes, training-schools, college, and 
University College, which confers the degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
under the University of London examinations, and a very fine 
government school and boarding-school conducted by the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters, many of whom have gone directly there from St. 
Anthony’s Convent, N. Y. As one of them bravely said: “ What 














OFF FOR A Day’s FISHING. 


matters it what sky is over our head, as long as we are work- 
ing for God.” All of these are attended by black and colored 
students, the children of the whites being educated privately. 
“What is the result?” said one bitterly resentful Creole. “We 
are being pushed aside by the sons of our cooks, who, with a 
pen behind their ear instead of a spade in their hands, are be- 
ing lifted entirely beyond their positions, and as a natural con- 
sequence look down on their parents and less-educated rela- 
tives.” What they do want is industrial schools, where a prac- 
tical knowledge of husbandry, agriculture, forestry, and the 
plain arts will be imparted to the people who now are so edu- 
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cated they know well how to handle a pen, but do not know 
how to manage a plow. The tillers of the soil are disappearing. 
What is the result? Importation of produce from the United 
States, of which thirty per cent. better is lying at their very 
doorsteps. The sugar estates are fast disappearing, once the 
main wealth of the island. To-day the raw sugar is sent to the 
United States, where it is refined and sent back, or beet-root 
sugar substituted for it. Flour, butter, and tinned goods go 
down there in every cargo. 

The truth is, Jamaica is teeming with possibilities. The soil 
is surprisingly rich, the surroundings and conditions more than 
favorable, the transportation—the main line being the Atlas Co.’s 
steamships—now requiring six days, might easily be reduced to 
three; but for all that she is a vast mine unworked. The moun- 
tains, wooded to the summit, have in their forests quantities of 
mahogany, yacca, ebony, cedar, and other beautiful and valuable 
woods. Some of the mahogany-trees are of immense girth, from 
which panels might be cut of extraordinary size, one beautiful 
sweep of the lovely “feather” unmarred by a seam. It is left 
there, the years adding ring after ring to its wonderful size, but 
wasting its sweetness on the—well, not desert air, but unappre- 
ciative atmosphere; for, if cut and hauled down to the sea- 
board, 6d. a foot is received for what it cost 18d. to haul. 
What is the matter with a government so indifferent to its own 
interests as that? What they want there is American gold, 
American push and energy, and American ingenuity in making 
the best of all available resources. As an evidence of the good 
derived from an influx of American business talent, the export 
of fruit in 1879 was 440,000, in 1892 it was £315,000, a fact 
due to the Boston Fruit Co., which, with its own line of steam- 
ers and roads for the transit of fruit from the interior, has done 
much for the improvement of the island. 

Mineral deposits are numerous in the mountain districts; 
iron, copper, lead, manganese, and cobalt have been found in 
large quantities, but never worked to any extent. The climate 
is diversified, being tropical on the sea-coast, and falling to 50° 
on the mountains, some of which are over 7,000 feet high. An 
entire district remains unsettled at the present time owing to 
the steepness of the country and the want of roads; but there 
is no other portion of the island as rich in timber and other 
valuable productions. This in the face of the statement that 
England has made roads around the world; that wherever an 
English colony has been planted there will be found good roads. 

VOL, LIX.—28 
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Certainly the main roads of Kingston are good—they are macadam- 
ized, and on the shore-road one could ride the entire round of the 
island. The public vehicles are unique; dignified by the term “bus” 
are old rattle-traps of buggies, scarcely able to hold together, drawn 
by an anatomical specimen of horse-flesh of the same description. 

The railroad is equally primitive. It was begun in 1845, and 
ran feebly along for about twenty-two years, having managed to 
crawl to the Angels, a distance of about fourteen miles; in 1890 
it improved somewhat under government control, and in that 
year passed into the hands of an American syndicate, who are 
now, to use an Americanism, “ making things hum.” 

I had an experience on the “ Jamaica Railroad.” I had gone 
to Spanish Town, a Rip Van Winkle sort of place—with this 
exception, Spanish Town has forgotten to wake up—to visit the 
free or government school there, kept by the Franciscan Sisters.* 
I went out second class, being determined to try everything. 
The “carriage” was a box-like enclosure, roughly boarded to 
within two feet of the top, where the tobacco-smoke, noise, and 
odor from the other “carriages” came freely into ours. But 
once on the move all discomforts were forgotten. The day was 
exquisite, the train jogged along between great wide fields of 
guinea-grass on the one hand and cocoanut-groves on the other, 
with here and there rows of banana-trees, that would be grace- 
ful but for the wind which tears their long, wide leaves to rib- 
bons, which flutter and flap in the soft warm breeze. At one 
point a glimpse of the sea was caught in an opening between 
the cashew-trees, blue as the lapis lazuli, half-encircled by Port 
Royal and the Palisades. The novelty of the scene; the bright- 
ness of the April sunshine, as warm as our August sun; the soft, 
sweet wind blowing down from the hills where the white clouds 
lie like wreaths of mist veiling Blue Mountain’s royal head; the 
exquisite turquoise sky seen through the lace-like branches of 
the cashew-tree; the groups of queer little toy houses with their 
uncurtained windows between the green jalousies, all served to 
make an indelible picture on my mind. But could I live and teach 
in that stagnant, sleepy old town? I can think of no greater 
misery. I would have to gird me with the strength of a martyr, 
or, in synonymous terms, would have to put on a nun’s habit. 

A very pleasant day was spent there in exploring the school, 
the King’s House (the former residence of the governor in the 
palmy days when Spanish Town was the seat of government), 


* This place was formerly called St. Diego de Vega—St. James of the Plains—but when, 
in 1655, the island passed into the hands of the English, the name was changed to Spanish 


Town. It boasts of a cathedral, the centre of which was originally the Catholic church of 


St. Diego. 
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the Rio Cobre Irrigating Canal, the Parade, the Rio Cobre 
Hotel and Leper’s Home. The latter was rather gruesome. 
The poor wretches suffering from the much-dreaded disease 
are here comfortably housed, well fed on nourishing food, and 
are under daily supervision of a most able physician, whose 
services were secured by the government in order that leprosy 
could be studied carefully. The doctor, my host and guide, 
assured me the disease was neither infectious nor contagious. 
Certainly neither himself nor his charming wife have suffered 
any bad effects from their proximity and kind, careful attention 
for the three years he has held the position. But I was glad 





‘*THE DONKEY AND THE WOMAN ARE THE BEASTS OF BURDEN,” 


to drive away from the poor suffering people back into the 
sleepy old town. But my getting away from Spanish Town 
was where my first encounter with English money occurred. 
Upon applying at the ticket-window for “one first-class to 
Kingston” I found I had in my purse about three dollars in 
American money and only two sixpences in her Majesty’s. I 
felt as if I were on an “L” station at home, where “no foreign 
or mutilated coin” was received. I was compelled to return 
second-class, not having caught a glimpse even of the Pullman 
first. My democratic spirit revolted, but my democratic impe- 
cuniousness prevailed. 
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Another day I went to the penitentiary—for a limited time. 

In a city of 50,000 I thought 550 prisoners a pretty good 
showing. The prison is wonderfully well kept, clean, and cool, 
and positively cheerful-looking with its fine workshops, its gar- 
den filled with the beautiful tropical foliage, the blue sea lap- 
ping its southern wall, and perfect system of management.* 
There is a Protestant chapel, also a Catholic one. There were 
only thirteen prisoners of the latter denomination. The town 
supports three synagogues besides numerous “chapels” of the 
Church of England, and only one Catholic church with a few 
mission-chapels for the entire island. The Church of the Holy 
Trinity, in the city, is of a good size, of tasteful interior, and is 
presided over by the Jesuit, Bishop Gordon, and five zealous 
co-workers. In January last the bishopric was placed in the 
American province, a grateful, much-needed change. The few 
priests are overworked, and are sad at heart to see the wide 
field of industry lying about them perforce neglected through 
lack of priests. Three American fathers (would it had been 
thirty-three!) arrived while I was there, and were more than wel- 
come. The colored race are impressionable, emotional, quick to 
respond to religious callings, though not apt to be very stable, 
and in many places do not see a priest from one year’s end 
to the other. One little hamlet, only five miles out, has Mass 
once a month. Some of the children are a year or older before 
they are baptized. Small wonder if proselytizing is successful. 

Under the patronage of the bishop there exists at Alpha 
Cottage a fine industrial school, one of the successful solutions 
of the educational problem. Here the children are not taught 
the classics, but are thoroughly grounded in the common 
branches, and are taught to use their hands in order to earn 
a good living by and by and form decent homes for themselves. 

Upon remarking the scarcity of priests, one of the fathers 
said to me feelingly: “Oh! we are in such sore need of priests.” 

“Why not make use of the material at hand?” I said. 

“Oh!” with an expressive shrug. ‘ No, thanks.” 

“But we have two colored priests in the States.” 

“Then keep them there as curiosities. A colored priest would 
be entirely out of place here, and worse than useless. He 
would not be trusted among his own people. Anyway we can- 
not afford to educate them. What we do want are American 
priests and plenty of them.” 

The little white children are so quaint, with their much- 


* There have been known cases of wilful misdemeanor in order that a former prisoner 
might get back again to the place where such care is taken of him. 
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abbreviated skirts, low socks, tiny strapped slippers, and beruffled 
sun-bonnets. They are kept strictly within doors during the 
greater part of the day, the sun being their worst enemy. But 
it is the little “ pickaninies” who are happily oblivious of any 
danger of sunstroke. Most of them, clad merely in a string of 
pink beads and a bright smile, defy criticism or danger. 














‘“THE TRAVELLER’S FRIEND.” 


The peasantry are very picturesque. On Fridays, all day 
long, hundreds of them may be seen coming intq town for Sat- 
urday market, flat baskets filled to overflowing on their heads, 
sometimes weighing over one hundred pounds. Their skirts gird- 
ed up a generous distance from their bare feet, they swiftly 
swing along, erect, graceful, cheerful, and always courteous to 
the passing stranger. Sometimes they are accompanied by their 
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tiny donkeys, so laden as to be as broad as they are long, and 
not unfrequently with a stalwart man or woman surmounting 
the load. That is about the only share of the work the man 
does; the donkey and the woman being the beasts of burden, 
the women even loading and coaling the ships. They some- 
times walk for thirty miles or more with their garden produce; 
and if they are asked to sell on the roadside invariably refuse, 
preferring to trudge along to the scene of the one bit of excite- 
ment the week holds for them. Their /atois is almost incom- 
prehensible, but their laughter is contagious. Among the coun- 
try folk proverbs are current, some of them pithy enough, some 
containing the gist of our old saws. The following are a few 
I picked up: 

“Cockroach meck dance ’im no ax fowl.” Meaning, when 
the cockroach makes a dance he will not ask the hen—for fear 
of being eaten up. 

“Dog hab too much owner ’im tarb.” If a dog has too 
many owners he will starve; equivalent to our “‘ Between two 
stools one falls to the ground.” 

“De cost tak away the taste.” If at a subscription party 
the entrance fee is excessive, the appetite is taken away. 

“De time you playin’ no de time I da dance.” Your way 
of thinking is not mine. 

“Dog nebba nyam dog.” Dog never eats dog; no clan preys 
on its own, as it were. 

“‘Dog hab money ‘im buy cheese.” Meaning, that when one 
has a superfluity of wealth unnecessary things are indulged in. 

“‘Cotton-tree nebba so big dat wee ax can’t fall ’im.” The 
cotton-tree grows to an immense size in Jamaica, is really the 
largest tree in girth and branch-room; but it is never so large, 
according to this proverb, as not to be felled by the small axe. 

“Ceda’ boa’d laff afta dead man.” That is to say, a man’s 
coffin can laugh at him. 

“ Blin’ man no need looking-glass’’; the meaning of which is 
obvious. 

“ Eb’ry John Crow tink ’im picknie white”; which must have 
been the parent of our “ Every crow thinks his crow white.” 

“Han’ go, packey come.” Literally translated it reads, 
When the hand goes out the cup returns, which is expressed by 
our “‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters and it will return to you.” 

“Cashew neba bear a guaba.”” The cashew-nut-tree, an inferior 
tree, will never bear a guava. Our “Cannot make a silk purse 
out of a pig’s ear’”’ expresses, a little less elegantly, the same idea. 

“Coward man keeps soun’ bone”’ needs no translation. 
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“Cry, cry picknie nebba hab right.” A child who is constantly 
crying at trifles is never believed when he is in trouble. 

“Cow know weak fence fe jump oba.” Fe is always used 
for Zo. 

“Ebery day no Ch’is’mas.” Every day you will not be vic- 
torious. 

“Ebery day debbil help tief; one day God ’elp watchman.” 
Which means that though the devil does help the thief every 
day, God will one day help the watchman. 

These country folk are said to be much superior to the 
‘“town-nigger,”’ who is apt to be bold and impudent; but of 
that I cannot speak, as during my stay in that delightful, sleepy 
old town I experienced nothing but the utmost kindliness, cour- 
tesy, and true hospitality from my good hosts down to the 
blackest of the blacks. 

While there I was induced to try matrimony; which start- 
ling statement is somewhat modified by the explanation. The 
star-apple, a large fruit of the color of our egg-plant, when 
opened displaying a perfect white star in its pulpy interior, 
is scooped out and mixed with the pulp of an orange, sugar 
and spice are added, and the combination is ‘matrimony ”"—a 
highly satisfactory union. 

Every one there takes life easy, is not rushed, enjoys the 
lavishness nature has provided, and lives to a good old age, lazily 
indifferent to the bustling enterprise of the great continent at 
whose gate they lie. They are happily unconscious of their 
open sewerage (which sometimes meanders down the side of 
the road, sometimes in the middle, sometimes crosses it), of 
their want of sidewalks, which gives to the pedestrian no rights 
at all while he skips out of the way when cautioned by the 


1 


universal “ Hi! 

To some life there would be ideal; the multiplicity of fruits, 
the sunny skies, the wealth of flowers making all Kingston seem 
like one great garden; the uniformity of weather, the freedom 
from any grave illness (notwithstanding the open sewerage), all 
would so fascinate in a short time as to reconcile them to the 
few discomforts. As a health resort I can imagine nothing bet- 
ter, for one can have almost any climate for the seeking, and 
the easy, indolent life would calm any worn-out nerves except 
those of a born New-Yorker, who thrives on noise and excite- 
ment. But novel and fascinating as it all was, home was better, 
and once on board the A7z/sa again, glad indeed were we to feel 
that every turn of the steamer’s screw was bringing us nearer 
and nearer to the “ dearest spot on earth.” 





THE WHITE-SLAVE TRADE. 


THE WHITE-SLAVE TRADE, 
By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


NE of the most esteemed shibboleths of conserva- 
tive economists is the phrase “ Freedom of con- 
tract.” It is a fine-ssounding phrase, but it cov- 
ers more infamy in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred than any other sophism of subtle man’s 

invention. Economics or social conditions are never wholly de- 
stroyed; they are only displaced or metamorphosed. Thus, 
although slavery has been abolished by law in civilized coun- 
tries, the conditions which originally induced a state of slavery 
still exist, and are employed by many just as remorselessly as 
those the law found it necessary to sweep away in order to 
satisfy the general conscience. 

It is not to lay one’s self open to the charge of animus 
against any class to point out the evils that spring from the 
arbitrary exercise of power by one over the other. Labor 
makes its mistakes from time to time as well as capital. All 
the evils which exist in the economical world are the results 
of mistakes; for no one will act foolishly or cruelly, in matters 
of business, for mere wantonness. True wisdom dictates, in the 
long run, a policy of generosity on the one hand and forbear- 
ance on the other—a policy, in short, of live and let live, and 
of doing unto others as one would be done by. 

Experience has shown, however, that no matter how well- 
inclined the general run of capitalists may be, it is necessary to 
use compulsion, and very powerful compulsion at times, with 
individuals in order to enforce the most elementary principles 
of justice and humanity in dealing with the working population. 
To such men the abolition of slavery as a system was a posi- 
tive gain. Self-interest made the slave-owner careful of the 
bodily welfare of his thrall; and he was in many cases in- 
tractable as well as expensive. This responsibility is unknown 
in the social state of to-day; but the capitalist wields a power 
more terrible than the lash of the master of serfs. When he is 
a severe and cold-blooded speculator merely, and not one per- 
vious to the claims of justice and humanity, he holds the scales 
of life and death, in much more than a figurative sense. His 
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capital bears the same relation to their existence, so long as 
they are in his employment, as light and air. This power ren- 
ders him, for the people who ,are dependent upon his caprice 
and his will, a far more formidable person than the old-time 
slaveholder. 

Up to recent times the absolute power of the capitalist was 
asserted without question. He was all-powerful in the legisla- 
ture; the voice of his suffering employees scarcely ever found 
an echo there. They pined in his fetid and sooty workshops 
until their emaciated bodies no longer could sustain their souls ; 
they burrowed, unsexed and dehumanized, away down in his 
mines, deep in the bosom of the earth, men and women and 
children, ‘scarcely ever coming up to blink at God’s blessed sun- 
light; they sweltered their lives out before his great sooty fur- 
naces until their anemic bodies gave up the ghost. They were 
allowed to live and to rot, and to wither away into their graves, 
as heathen, soulless, chattel things, for generations, until at last 
the ultimate remnant of trampled manhood rose up in the 
horrid shape of murder and outrage and compelled the attention 
of the world to the hideous system which illustrated for the 
working classes in England the proud boast that “ Britons never, 
never shall be slaves.” 

We do not know whether very many people of the United 
States are familiar with the history of this subject. It is not 
much in vogue here, or in these days. It is contained in the 
blue-books of the British Parliament which report the proceed- 
ings of the Sheffield Outrages Commission and the subsequent 
commissions which investigated the condition of the working- 
people of the potteries districts. What is found in these reports 
is something to make the flesh creep. They tell of women, 
young and old, working in the mines along with men and 
horses, lost to all sense of womanhood; of human beings who 
never heard the name of God, and to whom the word morality 
had no meaning; of thousands upon thousands of God’s human 
creatures, in short, distinguished only by a few semi-incoherent 
forms of human speech from the brute creation. And all this 
had been going on from generation to generation whilst the 
edifice of commercial prosperity was being built up in Great 
Britain until it challenged the admiration of the world. Where 
the glare of the electric light shows brightest, there the shadows 
are blackest. The statutory barriers of the British capitalists 
went down quickly before the wave of public indignation which 
at once resulted from this exposé. Up to that’ time the law of 
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conspiracy made it penal for working-men to organize or meet 
for the advancement of their trade interests. That law went by 
the board, and emancipated Labor sprang from the earth like 
an unbound Prometheus. It is now the mightiest power in the 
British Empire—next to Capital. 

It is a proof that the boast of a more progressive spirit in 
this country is no idle one that here was established the first 
State organization for the protection of industrial interests. The 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics is the first institution 
of the kind, having the same foundation and the same scope. 
Its mandate was to collect all available information regarding 
the material condition, the educational status, the moral and 
material well-being, and the sanitary provisions of the industrial 
classes. This board was established in 1869, after a feeble re- 
sistance by the legislature. It was soon followed by the setting 
up of the United States Bureau of Labor, and subsequently the 
State Department of Labor. Now the United States possesses 
twenty-seven Bureaus of Labor in touch with this department. 

As a means of education the Department of Labor has been 
found a highly serviceable instrument. The light which it has 
been enabled to shed upon the condition of the toiling masses 
has been most helpful to beneficial legislation. The factory 
system has been wonderfully ameliorated under its salutary illu- 
mination. Particularly to working-women and girls has it 
brought easement and alleviation. But so vast is the army of 
female workers in New York, and so multifarious and elusive of 
control the character of much of their occupation, that no possi- 
ble system of regular supervision is applicable to their indus- 
trial or social circumstances. 

But there is one large section of the industrial population 
which lies altogether outside the pale of protective law. This 
is the unhappy class who are driven to find their living in the 
large dry-goods stores—especially the retail stores. Many of 
these white slaves are captured at a very early age, condemned 
to work in the store until they are past the period of youth, 
and then ruthlessly thrust out on the world to seek a living by 
any means they can, or seek a refuge in the grave. The lot 
of the average store-girl, unless she is fortunate in matrimony, 
is the most tragic note in the whole threnody of industrial 
misery. 

Go into one of those leviathan dry-goods stores, say on a 
hot Saturday in the early summer, before the hot season has 
compelled the early-closing arrangement. Go into one of the 
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most respectable sort. Some of them do not adopt any early- 
closing rule, but keep at work, hammer-and-tongs, from little 
after sunrise until midnight. But take even the better class. 
Go in there during the busy hours of the day. You find your- 
self in the midst of a vast surging crowd of buyers moving from 
counter to counter, and a multitude of attendant girls inside 
the counters, and another multitude of very small girls, some of 
them robed like charity children, running hither and thither in- 
cessantly in response to the incessant and all-pervading shrill cry 
of “cash” from the girls inside the counters. In some of those 
stores, if you cast your eyes upward, you will perceive groups of 
other girls clustered together in little cages of galleries close to 
the ceiling. These poor children—for they are usually little 
more—are in the worst plight of any, for their lungs are filled 
with the carbonized and dust-choked air which exhales from 
the crowd and the skirt-swept boards below, all the day long. 

If you descend into the basement, the scene is still more ani- 
mated. There the crowds are denser, because the articles sold 
are more varied, and such as are indispensable in every house- 
hold. The narrow passages are in one long state of congestion ; 
the temperature is about twenty degrees higher than that over- 
head, for there is no current of air from the street level; the 
ceiling is several feet lower. The daylight is so scanty here that 
the electric light or the gas is constantly kept burning; the 
air is stifling, the turmoil incessant. Heaven help the miserable 
heads which are doomed to bear it all the day long, all the 
night long too, very often until midnight! With the thermome- 
ter at 95° on the ground-floor—a very moderate standard fora 
New York summer afternoon—it is not easy to imagine the con- 
dition of things in one of these dry-goods-store basements when 
the tide of business is at high-water mark. The hold of an 
African slave-ship could hardly be more baneful to the human 
system. 

This is only one of a host of wrongs which these imposing 
and attractive monster houses cover. They are demoralizing in 
many more ways. Their owners pick up the children of the 
poor at an age when they should be only about half way through 
their school-days, and send the little things to work, sometimes 
for sixteen hours a day! Fancy this—a child kept running or 
standing or walking for sixteen hours, with only half an hour 
for lunch and no time for supper. This is on Saturdays. 
On other week-days they remain from half-past seven in the 
morning until six in the evening, as a rule; but they are often 
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detained to arrange stock during periods ranging from an hour 
and a half to four hours, with no extra pay. 

Two dollars per week is what these children usually hire at 
for this drudgery—some get only a dollar and a half. Only 
one store pays these girls two dollars and a half. The sala- 
ries of saleswomen are often very low; in the more important 
departments it ranges up to eighteen dollars per week, but it 
goes in others down as low as two dollars. In the best houses 
the average of the salaries does not exceed seven dollars; in 
the ordinary run the average is from four dollars to four and a 
half. A system of fines for the smallest breaches of rule brings 
the salary often to a very low point indeed. A child who earns 
only a dollar and three-quarters is fined ten cents for being ten 
minutes behind-time in the morning, even though she may have 
been kept at work in the store until eleven o'clock the previous 
night, supperless and unpaid for over-time! 

It is the policy of many stores not to keep any saleswoman 
beyond five years. When a woman becomes at all passé she 
has no earthly chance of obtaining employment in this way. 

Storekeepers are constantly on the watch to pick up young 
girls for their slavery hives. Whenever one sees an advertise- 
ment in the paper intimating that respectable employment can 
at once be obtained for “ young misses leaving school,” the fine 
Roman hand of the white-slave dealer may be at once sworn to. 

What permanent physical injury must be inflicted upon the 
human species by the overworking of children and young girls 
in this systematic way may not be easily surmised. It is a 
most alarming consideration for those charged in any way with 
public responsibility. The stunted growth, the etiolate frame, 
the anemic skin of many of those careworn little maidens, are 
the auguries for the fruitage of another harvest. The faces of 
many of those children furnish a curious puzzle. They are not 
the faces of the young, yet neither are they the visages of the 
old. They are the countenances of such a race as the fairies, 
or the elves, or the gnomes might be, had these any real exis- 
tence. 

In other stores there are moral evils no less pestilent in 
their possible effects. These are the places where a good many 
males are employed as well as large numbers of females. In 
some of these the sanitary arrangements are at variance with 
the needs of decency—inadequate and improper. Contagious 
diseases may be propagated by the scant supply of towels in 
the wash-rooms. In other respects the regulations of these 
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places are not those of a civilized community. They are im- 
proper and inhuman. They would not be tolerable in a convict 
prison. 

Once in a way inspectors from the Board of Education and 
the Board of Health come around to these places and shake 
things up. Some of the younger children are then sent away, 
but in a few weeks after the visit these are back in their places, 
as their parents or guardians cannot dispense with the pittance, 
miserable as it is, their drudgery insures. Their morals are 
sometimes endangered by the language they are accustomed to 
hear, in some places, from the lips of the salesmen and packers 
in the basements; not less so by the fact of their being com- 
pelled so frequently to go home at late hours through the by- 
streets to their homes. 

And the ill-paid girls of more mature age, what of these? 
Where they have no material resources beyond their small 
salaries, is there no danger in wait for them? They have 
to dress well, to live somehow, and to pay for their lodg- 
ing. An awful responsibility rests upon those who expose 
them to the temptation of the ever-watchful wolves prowling 
outside. 

There is no statutory method devisable by which this form 
of evil can be effectually met. We cannot go back to the days 
of Edward III. and lay down a scale of wages for labor. It 
would not be advisable, if it were feasible, to set up an inquisi- 
torial tribunal to meet such cases. Only the force of public 
sentiment can be brought to bear, in aid of the efforts which 
are possible to organizations for the protection of women, to 
bring employers to a sense of their duty in a question of such 
gravity and delicacy as this. 

But legislative action is possible in nearly every other con- 
dition of the system where it operates for injustice and injury. 
It is noteeasily apparent why the laws applicable to the work- 
ing of factories could not be modified so as to embrace dry- 
goods retail stores, and every other sort of store where female 
labor is the running power. Not easily apparent, but quite easily 
guessed at. Several fruitless attempts have been made to get 
the State Legislature to adopt the extension, but the capitalist 
interest has been effectual in every case to defeat the efforts of 
the friends of the workers. 

Until a railway director was killed, Sydney Smith said, there 
would be no redress for the grievances of railway employees. 
Such a heroic sort of remedy was possible in their particular 
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case; but by no conjunction of circumstances could the wife 
or daughter of the millionaire proprietor of one of these great 
stores be got to run the risk of falling down fainting from her 
seat after twelve or fourteen hours of exhaustive labor in the 
basement, as frequently happened to the cash-women employed 
there. The spirit of commercial ingenuity has made for such 
girls their place of business something equivalent to a torture- 
chamber. Like the dungeons of Chillon, it is below ground, 
and, as the natural flow of fresh air into the place was totally 
insufficient for the use of the number of human beings crowded 
into the den, artificial means of supplementing it had to be re- 
sorted to. A labyrinth of mechanical cash-carriers encloses it, 
and the din of these appliances, in a state of perpetual motion, 
has an effect so dazing upon ear and brain as to shatter the 
nervous system. Here, in this mechanical Inferno, all through 
the hot, sweltering summer days, toil the tenders of these cash 
diableries, until they are stricken with dizziness, or overcome 
with the carbonized atmosphere and the intolerable heat. The 
place is worse by far than an old-fashioned bakery, or a glass- 
blower’s, by reason of the dreadful ceaseless rattle of the cash- 
carriers, yet frail-looking girls must endure it even though they 
faint day after day, for there is no law to make the proprietor 
provide any better. 

Here is a subject upon which the energies of women reform- 
ers might concentrate themselves without any risk of provoking 
unfavorable comment. It is one upon which public sentiment 
needs to be awakened. Comparatively little is known about it 
outside the ranks of the women concerned. The sympathy of 
all classes will be with the victims of a system which, under its 
present conditions, it is hardly hyperbolical to stigmatize as 
white slavery. 








Se a a A SN lg ee 
— Brim ete 


write a novel founded upon what he saw there 

and on the way. When it was made known that 

\\ he entertained such an intention, there were some 

who thought it meant a change for the better. He might be 
like the flippant church-goers hit off by Goldsmith: 


“Fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 


The columns of closely-printed levity now running in the Sun- 
day papers attest how mistaken was this charitable vaticination. 
They show, besides, that to the school to which he belongs 
there is nothing sacred in human feeling. No consideration of 
decency whatever can actuate them. Even in a savage those 
things which grow out of the spiritual side of his nature are re- 
spected by his conquerors. It is reserved for the representatives 
of the highest civilization, the “ scientific” /2tt¢rateur of the most 
“advanced” age, to subject to his vulgar test things the most 
sacrosanct in Christian eyes,” and hold up to public gaze the 
physical sufferings of the afflicted people who are brought to 
Lourdes, in a way that is at once revolting and subversive of 
the writer’s ostensible purpose. The painfully minute descrip- 
tions of these cases are fit only for the pages of a medical 
journal; they inspire only a feeling of nausea, instead of the 
ridicule which seems to have been the intention. This impres- 
sion is not relieved by the repetition of pictures of the devo- 
tional features of the journey and the giving of the zpsissima 
verba of the prayers of the clergy and the attendant sisters. 
In the recitals of the cures which are given by the way the de- 
scription is distinctly intended to convey the writer’s belief that 
they who had been restored to health, as: they believed by su- 
pernatural means, were the victims of some extraordinary self- 
delusion. The picture of one of the passengers, an infidel priest, 
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hopelessly in love and still pursuing his clerical studies, at the 
very outset of the story, affords an example of the spirit in 
which M. Zola approached his subject. To predicate of such a 
character, were it really possible, that he would go to Lourdes 
to get some of his scepticism cleared up is of a piece with 
the clumsiness which invented him at all. M. Zola believes, ap- 
parently, that the adoption of “realism;” as a literary style, re- 
lieves him from the necessity of even trying to be artistic. 
Plainly, if M. Zola were honest in going to Lourdes—which 
we by no means postulate—he was destitute of every fitting 
predisposition. He seems to imagine that the copying of a few 
Catholic prayers from a book gives him a knowledge of Catho- 
lic faith, He is utterly dense about the true spirit of Catholi- 
cism. It would be just as rational to send out an uneducated 
and unscientific man to study the conditions of a solar eclipse 
as to send such a writer to Lourdes to give a faithful account 
of what transpires there. It is not even to the most devout 
that the marvels of which it is constantly the scene are always 
revealed. But it is manifest that M. Zola’s intention in going 
there was dishonest. Therefore his narrative is sickening, in 
more than a single sense; and robust indeed must be even 
the infidel gorge which could survive its perusal throughout. 
Nothing could be more timely or serviceable to New York 
Catholics just now than the admirable pamphlet given us by the 
Rev. M. J. Considine, the Inspector of the city’s parochial 
schools, in connection with the Catholic Educational Exhibit. 
In this work* the learned and reverend author gives us a rapid 
sketch of the growth of that immense system of Catholic edu- 
cation in the archdiocese whose Outward manifestation has as- 
tonished all beholders at Chicago. He traces the system back 
to its very root, in the modest ‘“ New York Latin School” of 
the time of King James II., at which some of the leading colo- 
nial families received their education. The sketch of the suc- 
ceeding institutions—none of which sprang into existence until 
after the close of the Revolutionary War—is extremely interest- 
ing from an archeological point of view, more especially the 
particulars regarding that sturdy nonagenarian institution, St. 
Peter’s Free School, the oldest Catholic place of education in 
New York State. The facts recited in the course of this lumi- 
nous pamphlet are in most cases such as must fill many minds 


* 4 Brief Chronological Account of the Catholic.Educational Institutions of the Archdio- 
cese of New York, By the Rev. M. J. Considine. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benzi- 
ger Brothers. 
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with wonder and many hearts with pride. It is no small testi- 
mony to the zeal for a religious education which fills the Catho- 
lics of the city of New York that they have already expended on 
their parochial school system over five millions of dollars, and 
that they maintain that system at a voluntary cost of a quarter 
of a million dollars annually. We regard the present time as 
extremely opportune for bringing these truths under public no- 
tice. The fierce light of jealous inquiry is being turned on 
everything that pertains to the Catholic religious system, and it 
is a deeply gratifying circumstance that on whatever side of it 
the glare falls it is well prepared to endure the scrutiny. To 
Father Considine a special word of praise is due for the excel- 
lent way in which he has prepared this corollary of the Educa- 
tional Exhibit. Dealing with so many parishes, the work of 
searching up dates and biographical ana must have been no 
mere idle-hour task, but a substantial, patience-testing labor. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward has essayed a more difficult task in 
the production of Marcella* than in either of those literary cours 
de force, as we may perhaps style them, which brought her into 
notoriety. In the discussion of metaphysical problems and the 
strivings of the human soul after the infinite, there is for the 
mass of mankind enough interest to secure for their record, 
when skilfully told, a respectable body of readers, though they 
may be, indeed, “caviare to the general.” Marcella essays the 
task of weaving into the fibre of the romance the debate of 
things of insignificant import in comparison with the eternal 
problem of the human soul—the social and economic displace- 
ments of the time and the passions which are only of the age 
and the day. It seems that when Mrs. Ward first conceived 
the idea of utilizing polemical subjects as the basis of her 
fiction, she must have been mistrustful of her own power to 
make it attractive without their aid. Marcella convinces us 
that the fear, if it possessed her, was unfounded, for this story 
is strong and interesting, aside altogether from the adventitious 
aid which it derives from the infusion of the burning topic of 
socialism and other problems of political economy. The discus- 
sion of these questions at meetings, in magazines, and the daily 
press is so incessant, so pursuing, and so very much the /oujours 
perdrix order of polemic, that the average citizen and the av- 
erage reader could not be blamed if he took refuge from it 
in the pages of romance, or to be irritated to find the 
spectre intruding itself there as well. The writer who tries it 

* Marcella. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
VOL, LIX.—29 
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must have strong consciousness of power or a strong assurance 
of patronage, and Mrs. Ward possesses a good deal of both the 
one and the other. At the outset of her literary career she 
showed that she knew how to command success; in the work 
under review she exhibits her gratitude for support in high 
quarters in a graceful passage—none of the clumsy, fulsome 
flattery of your Otways and Butlers, but the neatest of literary 
compliments, cleverly interjected, yet not a letter suggestive 
of the “God save the Queen” on a “command night” at the 
theatre. The elements of success were present also in the 
ground-plan of the work. In the character of Aldous Raeburn, 
the rich heir, to whose simple, studious tastes great wealth 
comes much as a heavy responsibility, the long-suffering rich 
will find much solace, if they find it hard to get in real life 
a heroine like Marcella, who through long study of material 
problems like the social one becomes spiritualized, and finds 
that true happiness can be had in a couple of small rooms and 
on twenty-eight shillings a week. Or, will any of them be 
rather in the mood of Marcella’s mother, who reads her novel 
“with the hard, satiric brightness in her look” suggesting that 
she was probably “speculating on the discrepancies between 
fiction and real life, and on the falsity of most literary senti- 
ment”? Despite glimpses of truth like this in many parts of 
the work, Marcella will not prevent many from sharing the 
lady’s satire. 

Whatever we may think on reality or unreality of character 
in fiction, however, there are many fine passages in this work. 
The author’s reflections upon social problems and the growth of 
human institutions are out of the common; and the dramatic 
arrangement of the work is admirable. It is altogether desti- 
tute, though, of that quiet, good-natured cynicism and gossipy, 
drowsy description of places which lends such a charm to 
George Eliot’s work. In no respect can it be compared to 
Felix Holt the Radical, save in the fact that in this the social 
problem is the pivoting question too. It may be literary 
heresy to say this; but we cannot help saying it, all the same. 

Pepys’ Diary, vol. iv. (which has been just issued),* brings 
the narrative of the author down to a period of much interest. 
It carries us back to that portion of Charles II.’s reign when 
hostilities with Holland were being precipitated as much by the 

* The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. With Lord Braybrook's Notes. Edited, 


with additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. London: George Bell & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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drift of events as by the selfish interests of speculators and ~* 
intriguers. We in our own day know how easy it is to inflame 
men’s minds, once the tide of popular feeling has set in toward 
war. Popular feeling in England in those days ran high against 
the Dutch, and there were rogues to be found artful enough to 
fan this sentiment for their own advantage. The final out- 
break of hostilities was heralded by many gobemouche stories, 
and Pepys relates one of these. A Swedish mariner came to 
London, he tells, and gave out a circumstantial story of Dutch 
outrages on British subjects at sea, merely for the purpose of 
making some capital for himself on ’Change. His blood-curd- 
ling tale was to the effect that De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, 
had seized some British merchantmen off the west coast of 
Africa, tied his prisoners, not males exclusively, back to back, 
and flung them into the sea. 

This story had the effect of sending stocks running down 
and probably gaining the narrator some money, but it was 
soon found to be a concoction, and he had to fly. 

In our own age, even with the civilizing agencies of the 
newspaper and the telegraph, stories of this kind play an 
important part in the fomenting of a war feeling between 
countries where a predisposition in such a direction already 
exists. 

This volume of the Diary is embellished with four copper- 
plates—one remarkably fine one being that of James, Duke of 
York, afterwards James II. The curious in popular aphorisms 
will take some interest in another—that of Cocker, a famous 
mathematician and professor of penmanship of the same epoch, 
whose reliability as an authority is vouched for in the old say- 
ing, “ According to Cocker.” There is also a portrait of Sir 
William Petty, the eminent surveyor and scientist. 

We have now the second volume of the LZuglsh Prose 
Selections edited by Mr. Henry Craik, the first of which 
was noticed about a year ago. The name of Lord Bacon 
begins the series embraced, and that of Jeremy Taylor con- 
cludes it. An introduction by the author favors the view that 
much as the writers of the Elizabethan era did for English 
literature, they might have done still more had they but made 
an effort worthy the cause. Those who dive deeper into the 
causes of things will not easily be persuaded the Elizabethan 
writers were in reality capable of higher flights. The highest 
amongst them, even Shakspere and Spenser, were not above 
the evil influences of patronage; and the foppery and frippery 
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of a court found its reflection not seldom in the affectation and 
hothouse conceits of an euphuistic literature. Our admiration 
for the much-lauded Elizabethan era must be seasoned when 
we look at the work of the period a little more closely; and 
few will care to dispute the dictum of Swift, who attributed 
the decadence in literature which immediately succeeded that 
era to the loss of simplicity in style begotten of this courtly 
gangrene. 

Turning, however, from the literary discussion to things 
more practical, it seems an opportune {thing that amongst the 
selections made by the editor should be one from John Milton 
on no other subject than the persecuting spirit of Protestantism! 
Hear the immortal author of Paradise Lost on this interesting 
theme : 

“How many persecutions, then imprisonments, banishments, 
penalties, and stripes; how much bloodshed have the forcers 
of conscience to answer for, and Protestants rather than 
Papists! For the Papist, judging by his principles, punishes 
them who believe not as the church believes, though against 
the Scripture; but the Protestant, teaching every one to believe 
the Scripture, though against the church, counts heretical, and 
persecutes against his own principles, them who in any particu- 
lar so believe as he in general teaches them; them who most 
honor and believe divine Scripture, but not against any human 
interpretation though universal; them who interpret Scripture 
only to themselves, which by his own position, none but they 
to themselves can interpret: them who use the Scripture no 
otherwise by his own doctrine to their edification, than he 
himself uses it to their punishing; and so whom his doctrine 
acknowledges a true believer, his discipline persecutes as a 
heretic. The Papist exacts our belief as to the church due 
above Scripture; and by the church, which is the whole people 
of God, understands the pope, the general councils, prelatical 
only, and the surnamed fathers: but the forcing Protestant, 
though he deny such belief to any church whatsoever, yet takes 
it to himself and his teachers, of far less authority than to be 
called the church, and above Scripture believed: which renders 
his practice both contrary to his belief, and far worse than that 
belief which he condemns in the Papist. By all which, well 
considered, the more he professes to be a true Protestant, the 
more he hath to answer for his persecuting than a Papist. 
No Protestant therefore, of what sect soever, following Scrip- 
ture only, which is the common sect wherein they all agree, 
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and the granted rule of every man’s conscience to himself, 
ought by the common doctrine of Protestants to be forced or 
molested for religion.” . 

We welcome to the ranks of Catholic periodicals a new 
auxiliary which makes its début under promising auspices. Its 
name is Our Lady of Good Counsel, its promoters the Augus- 
tinian Fathers, and its editress Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
Under such conditions a bright future ought to be before it. 
The little monthly is marked by excellent taste in production, 
and its artistic and literary contents, though modest, are the 
best of their kind. There is a brief initiatory poem by Miss 
Donnelly, as well as some other metrical cameos by other well- 
known Catholic writers. The prose contents chiefly relate to 
the devotion of which the little magazine is the mouth-piece, 
and cannot but be efficacious in the spread of that beautiful 
cult. The magazine is published by D. J. Gallagher & Co., 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

To many the spiritual character of the sainted founder of 
the Redemptorists is familiar from his highly prized works, and 
the reverence which he commands is based upon his fame as a 
teacher of the most scrupulous nicety in matters of conscience, 
as a type of the most self-sacrificing follower of the Divine 
Master in all humility, and as a doctor profound and discrimi- 
nating to the utmost of logical analysis. To such as know him 
thus the publication of his Letters,* as translated from the 
Italian by the Rev. Eugene Grimm (of his own order), must 
present Saint Alphonsus in a new if not a surprising light. It 
reveals him as the active, shrewd, and able man of business, 
conducting all the affairs of his episcopate down to the small- 
est detail, and dealing with a vast multitude of subjects, simple 
and delicate, connected with his bishopric (of St. Agatha) and 
the foundation of the eminent order which is associated with 
his name. Manifold indeed were the difficulties which he was 
called upon to encounter; innumerable, petty, and irritating at 
times, the internal troubles of his administration; yet through 
all his letters relating thereto breathes a spirit of patience com- 
bined with earnest, unflagging purpose which seemed providen- 
tially designed for the solution of problems to others perhaps 
apparently hopeless, and the winning over of adversaries by 
sheer force of sweet compulsion. Above all, even where the 
questions under consideration are of the merest business kind, 


* Letters of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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the tone of ardent devotion in which they are couched cannot 
fail to be noticed as a distinguishing mark of this illustrious 
servant. His days were cast in a time of many internal abuses 
in the church as well as many grievous troubles from without, 
and it will easily be seen that he never failed to avail of an 
opportunity to urge reform where it was most needed, nor to 
pray with all the fervor of his intense nature for succor from 
above when danger was imminent. 

This is the third volume of Part I. of Father Grimm’s trans- 
lation. It is commended to the religious world by the warm 
eulogy of a prelate who has suffered much for the faith and 
borne himself through many trials as a soldier of Christ, Mon- 
signor Mermillod, Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva. 

It was announced some time back that a MS. had been discov- 
ered purporting to be a copy of “the Gospel according to Peter.” 
This discovery was made, it was asserted, in the course of some 
explorations carried on by direction of M. Grébaut, then head 
of the museums in Egypt. A transcription of the MS. was 
made by M. Bouriant, whose opinion was that the work was 
not earlier than the ninth century or later than the twelfth. 
An English translation of the work, together with the original 
Greek text, is now given, together with a study of the whole 
work by an anonymous scholiast.* The experience of ages with 
regard to literary forgeries, and especially with regard to spuri- 
ous “Gospels,” must induce a respectful timidity concerning 
this so-called discovery. The MS. is only fragmentary, yet 
such scraps of it as are complete in themselves show variations 
of no inconsiderable character from the accounts in the Evan- 
gelists. For instance, when the narrative of the Saviour’s death 
is reached, the words put into his mouth, instead of those in the 
Gospel, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” are 
“Power, my Power, thou hast forsaken me.” ‘(H) edynamis mou, 
(h)e dynamis kataleipsds me.” A strong flavor of the Docetic 
heresy runs through passages in the fragment, such as the fol- 
lowing: “And they brought two malefactors and crucified be- 
tween them the Lord; but he kept silence as feeling no pain.” 
The author of the “study” feels no doubt, from this passage 
and some others, that the fragment is part of a so-called Gos- 
pel of which Serapion, bishop of Antioch about A.D. 190, wrote 
warningly to his flock. There must have been quite a plethora 
of spurious Gospels from time to time; it is upon them—that 


* The Gospel according to Peter. A Study. By the author of Supernatural Religion. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of St. Barnabas, as it was called—that the Koran is believed to 
be largely based. As the author of this treatise upon the frag- 
ment acquiesces in the theory that his subject is part of the 
veritable writing denounced by Serapion, what is the object of 
his analytical study of it? Merely to suggest a doubt that it is 
the Gospels which are accepted as canonical which are unreliable, 
because “in their process of reception by the church” they 
“secured a gradual revision which might have smoothed away 
any roughness from the Gospel of Peter had it been equally 
fortunate.” This is, briefly, the animus of the whole work. 
“Roughness” is the easy-going euphuism which covers a 
heretical doctrine of the first magnitude; for if the Redeemer 
availed of his divinity to evade his human suffering on the 
Cross, as the fragment plainly conveys, then the whole process 
of the Atonement was an illusion. No more monstrous or blas- 
phemous heresy was ever maintained. 

The suggestion that the church in the course of time gradu- 
ally polished up the accepted Gospels affords another clue to 
the motives which inspired this study. 

Amongst the literary agencies now doing good work in 
England for the rehabilitation of the church ought to be 
classed a tract entitled Lead, Kindly Light,* by the Rev. Ethelred 
L. Taunton. The work is arranged in the form of enumerated 
notes or points of doctrine or theology, as suggested by the 
queries of a real inquirer who at one time was seeking elucida- 
tion of his doubts at the hands of the author, and has since 
found their solution in the acceptance of the true faith. The 
plan of juxtaposition of paragraphs so as to exhibit differences 
of doctrine on the most cardinal matters, between the church 
and between the sects, is used in the course of the work very 
effectively. Absence of ambiguity, conciseness, and simple force 
of argument are the chief features of this really admirable 
tract. 

An excellent novel for the more thoughtful class of school- 
boys is the Rev. Walter T. Leahy’s Clarence Belmont.+ Its pic- 
ture of school-life, its hopes and strivings, its annoyances from 
the trickery of the worthless and the vicious, is graphic and 
life-like, and its stimulus to the well-meaning and honorable 
student encouraging. There is a deep moral in the story for 
parents, too, which ought to be taken to heart by those who 


* Lead, Kindly Light. By the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton, Priest of the Diocese of West- 
minster. London: Art and Book Company. 

+ Clarence Belmont ; or, A Lad of Honor. By Rev. Walter T. Leahy. Philadelphia: 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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have a true interest in the welfare of their children, spiritual 
no less than temporal. 

In the pages of Under the Red Robe* Mr. Stanley A. Wey- 
man essays to enlighten us on the inner life of some classes of 
the French nation in the reign of Louis XIII. and under the 
régime of the great catdinal-statesman, Richelieu. The profes- 
sional rou¢é and swashbuckler, if this picture be true, would ap- 
pear to have had a good time there and then. Some allowances 
must be made for the difficulties of an English author in deal- 
ing with a subject that he cannot understand; but even giving 
him the utmost latitude possible on this score, it is not clear 
to our mind how he can possibly expect such a character as 
the Gil de Berault in this narrative to be accepted by anybody 
as the sort of person whom a beautiful, highly cultured, and 
keenly sensitive Huguenot lady like the Mlle. Cocheforét of the 
same tale could, under any condition whatever, accept as a 
lover, not to say fall violently in love with of her own accord, 
when we consider that the proposition the author puts before 
us is that De Berault goes down to her house to play the spy 
upon her brother, who is a Huguenot rebel, and arrest him and 
bring him to Paris to be executed, even though the disgraceful 
job be undertaken as the sole means of saving De Berault’s 
neck from the halter. It does not matter that whilst the swash- 
buckler is playing the spy he repents and feels his shame; it is 
a foul libel on the French gentility of the period to picture 
such a character as a type of any section of it. Besides the 
book is stupid, inasmuch as it is all taken up with the single 
incident of the espionage and its immediate developments. Mr. 
Weyman writes well: if he could only construct a plot and im- 
agine characters true to life, he ought to be able to turn out 
something better than this piece of absurdity. 


I.—ETHICS minus MORALITY.+ 


The importance of ethics to human society renders the dis- 
cussion of the subject inferior only in interest to that of reli- 
gion. Ethics being intermediary between religion and the laws 
governing human conduct in private as well as in public life, 
may be described as the practical part of religion in so far as 


* Under the Red Robe. By Stanley A. Weyman. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

+ Data of Modern Ethics Examined. By Rev. John J. Ming, S.J., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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it relates to the mundane world. The pre-Christian philosophy 
represented ethics standing in place of creed, and, in the absence 
of any higher enlightenment, controlling the moral life of the 
civilized world and forming the basis of public law. The ethics 
of those days were founded upon the idea of a divine obliga- 
tion, for even to the logical pagan mind it appeared as impos- 
sible to construct an ethical system independent of a Divinity 
and a human responsibility as to build a house without any 
support from the earth. It is reserved for the scientific savants 
of the present day to formulate an ethical rule which discards 
such a base, and rests upon the inherent selfishness of human 
nature as the highest ground for its observance by civilized 
people. 

The difficulty which presents itself to the ordinary student 
of this necessary branch of education is that of following argu- 
ments manifestly tending to one common end to starting points 
as diverse as the races of man. He becomes lost in a realm 
of shifting quicksands. Analysis is fatal to all these empirical 
philosophics. Father Ming’s new book on Modern Ethics is im- 
mensely helpful in exposing the fallacies on which the spurious 
gospel of the materialists rests. He makes it as clear as noon- 
day that their reasoning needs but to be followed out to its 
legitimate conclusion to prove destructive of its own object. 
The lucidity of style and the methodical arrangement of the 
different branches of the treatise must strike the student as he 
proceeds with the perusal of this volume. We venture to say 
that the work must find a wide appreciation wherever it is 
necessary or desirable to strengthen the mental training by a 
course of methodical and orderly exercises in philosophical 
argument. 
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Burns & OATES, London: 
Pax Vobiscum: A Manual of Prayers, with Special Devotions for the Sick. 
The Theandric Kingdom, et Potestas Temporalis Definienda est. By the 
author of “ Civil Principality.” 
FLYNN & MAHONY, Boston : 
The Authorized Catechism of the Christian Doctrine, with Explanatory 
Notes. By Very Rev. William Byrne, D.D. 


R. HERDER, St. Louis: 
Explanation of Deharbe’s Small Catechism. By James Canon Schmitt, D.D. 


JOSEPH SCHAEFER, New York: 
The Novena of Benediction in Honor of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Little 
Treasure of the Devout Clients of St. Anthony of Padua. 
JOHN Murpnry & Co., Baltimore: 
The Roman Catholic Religion, Reason and Science. By Thomas O'Neill, 
Philadelphia. Columbus the Catholic. By George Barton. (Popular edi- 
tion.) Zhe Children of Charles I. of England. By Mrs. C. S. H. Clark, 


F. D. COBURN, Topeka, Kansas: 
Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1894. 
THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, New York: 
The Cathedral Library Catalogue. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago: 
The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. Zhe Psychic Life of Micro- 
Organisms. By Alfred Binet. 


CATHOLIC PUBLICATION CONCERN, Philadelphia: 
Thoughts in Verse, Religious and Miscellaneous. By John J. Brann. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 
The Little Prayer-Book of the Sacred Heart, By Rev. Bonaventura 
Hammer, O.S.F. Pearls from Faber. By Marion J. Brunowe. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York: 
Celtic Twilight. By W.B. Yeats. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York and London: 
Ban and Arriere Ban. By Andrew Lang. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
CATALOGUE (illustrated) OF THE W. B, FEELEY ECCLESIASTICAL ART COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass.: Revelation. By Rev. W. H. 
Goggin. 
































THE interest in the Catholic Summer-School con- 
tinues to augment. The coming session of the in- 
or stitution at Plattsburgh is likely to be the most suc- 
cessful yet held, for the fame of the enterprise has spread, and 
many are coming from long distances to see and hear for them- 
selves. Even from England a large contingent may be expected 
this year, as we learn from the Catholic press on that side of 
the ocean. For teachers the ensuing session will be pecu- 
liarly advantageous, as a special course for their benefit has 
been arranged for, to be carried out during the last week of the 
meetings. The arrangements at Plattsburgh and on Lake Cham- 
plain for the reception and amusement of the visitors are com- 
prehensive. The committee in charge of the ground which has 
been purchased for the permanent location of the Summer-School 
are working hard to have things ready, and it will be found 
that the art of the landscape gardener has not been thrown away 
upon the place, by the time the visitors get there. Places of 
entertainment will be fitted up, a handsome pier run out into 
the lake, and other things done to transform the place from a 
solitude to a live resort. The committee are working hard, 
moreover, to secure the facility of a special steamer on the lake 
during the session. Thus everything looks bright for the outing 
portion of the programme, the intellectual agenda-paper will be 
equally well attended to. 


-s 
> 





In a series of temperate and argumentative resolutions the 
archbishops and bishops of the Catholic Church in England, re- 
cently assembled under the presidency of Cardinal Vaughan to 
consider the subject, have placed on record their views on the 
question of Catholic education in the primary schools in Eng- 
land. These resolutions are to form the basis of a bill which 
it is proposed to introduce in Parliament for the settlement of 
the question in Great Britain. There the education difficulty 
has been rendered acute by the action of the noisy element on 
the school boards, whose aim is to take away all power from 
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parents in the education of their children and hand it over to 
the state. The English hierarchy take up an unequivocal position 
as the champions of parental right and the religious training of 
the child. 


~ 





One of the most cheering tokens of the reality of that pro- 
gress about which there is so much vague talk is the recent 
convention of Working-girls’ Clubs in Boston. These clubs are 
something more than a name. They are genuine associations 
wherein working-girls find home life and pleasant society, as 
well as amusement and intellectual culture. They comprise 
girls employed in stores and factories and workshops, and wo- 
men of wealth go in there and help in their work, not with any 
view of affecting patronage, but from a desire of participating 
in the civilizing influences of sociability and co-operation in in- 
tellectual employment. The papers read at the convention show 
that even amongst women literature may be cultivated “on a 
little oatmeal” just as well as on the best college rations. The 
literary classes have taken up an analytical study of Shakspere, 
and the exercise appears to have afforded much delight; but 
Browning was ruled out when the question of other English 
poets to be studied came up. Several sensible papers were read 
at the convention, as well as a few which seemed irrelevant and 
merely gossipy. Many eminent people in Boston gave a cordial 
welcome to the convention, and contributed to make its mem- 
bers happy while it lasted by the social festivities which they 
thoughtfully provided in the evenings. In all this we have, per- 
haps, a glimmering of the true solution of the great economical 
problem of the time. 


i, 
> 


Many Catholics engaged in business do not seem to fully 
appreciate the benefits of advertising. They overlook the advan- 
tages which our own advertising columns present. As we never 
take any but the soundest class of advertisements, their appear- 
ance here gives them a value which should be taken into con- 
sideration. The advertisement portion of a magazine is often 
its motive power; in our case we desire it for nothing but to be 
an auxiliary in the great end we have in view. 

There is a practical side to this question which advertisers 
ought not to overlook; and we say this merely with the view 
of recalling this fact to their attention. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


A CONVENTION of all the Catholic Reading Circles in New England was 
J held in Boston, on the evening of Sunday, April 8. Besides the delega- 
tions from the Circles, many well-known Catholics having a directive influence 
in this literary movement were present, the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., 
president of the Catholic Summer-School of America; the Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., of the Columbian Reading Union; the Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, of New York, and the president and members of the Catholic Union 
of Boston. 

The appended circular was sent to all New England Reading Circles that 


have given any public notice of their existence: 
BOSTON, March I5. 


M —, President —— Reading Circle: The Catholic Union of Boston, 
desirous to encourage the present Catholic literary movement, especially in the 
effective form of Reading Circles, has consented, at the solicitation of prominent 
Reading Circle workers, to call a convention of the Catholic Reading Circles in 
New England, for 7:30 P.M., Sunday, April 8,in St. Rose Hall, 17 Worcester 
Street, Boston. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., president of the Catholic Summer- 
School of America, has kindly accepted the invitation to preside at this 
convention. 

The committee undersigned, charged by the Catholic Union with the 
management of the convention, earnestly urge you to attend it in person, or to 
send one or more delegates ; and to present at it a history of your Circle and the 
plan on which it is conducted. 

Asking the favor of an early answer, and anticipating much benefit to the 
common cause from the interchange of experience and opinion at this conven- 
tion, we remain respectfully yours, 

THOMAS B. FITZPATRICK, Chairman. 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
KATHERINE E, CONWAY. 
ELLEN A. MCMAHON, Secretary, 
17 Worcester Street, Boston. 
* * * 

Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the committee appointed by the 
Catholic Union for the management of Reading Circle Convention, called the 
meeting to order. He presented as chairman the Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
D.D., of Worcester. 

Dr. Conaty heartily welcomed the delegates, expressed his gratification at 
the large attendance, and outlined briefly the objects of the meeting. He spoke 
of the present intellectual movement among American Catholics, and especially 
of New England’s part in it. The Catholics of New England are sharers in the 
intellectual activity proverbial among all New-Englanders. This must be 
rightly directed and utilized for faith and country. Catholics must not 
lag behind their fellow-citizens of other beliefs. They must educate themselves 
to lead in the intellectual life of their time and country. The Reading Circles 
and the Catholic Summer-School were means to this end. Dr. Conaty briefly 
explained their relation. 
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He then called upon Miss Ellen A. McMahon, the secretary of the commit- 
tee on this conference, and a leading spirit in the Reading Circle work. 

Miss McMahon read letters of regret from the Rev. Thomas Scully, P. R., 
St. Mary’s of the Annunciation, Cambridgeport, Mass. ; the Rev. Jas. H. O’Don- 
nell, rector of St. John’s Church, Waterbury, Conn.; Mrs. Julia McColiff, of New 
Haven, Conn., whose bright little note described her “Circle” as consisting of 
herself and young daughter; Miss Mary A. Fitzpatrick, of Ansonia, Conn. 

Among the Circles sending brief histories of their work were: 

The Lady Fullerton Circle of Worcester, Mass.; the Xavier Circle of Water- 
bury, Conn.; the Alfred Circle of New Haven, Conn.; the St. Gregory Circle of 
Haverhill, Mass.; the Catholic Union Circle of Boston, Mass.; the Lacordaire 
Circle of New Haven, Conn.; the Isabella Circle of Rutland, Vt.; the John 
Boyle O’Reilly Circle of Boston, and one having the same name of Newburyport, 
Mass.; the Adelaide Procter ‘Circle of Brockton, Mass.; the Hecker Circle of 
Everett, Mass.; the St. Thomas Aquinas Circle of Worcester, Mass.; the Féne- 
lon Circle of Charlestown, Mass.; the O’Donnell Circle of Lawrence, Mass. ; the 
St. Mark Circle of Woonsocket, R. I., and the Charles Warren Stoddard Circle 
of Salem, Mass. Other Circles having no distinctive names were reported from 
Lynn; the Catholic Young Women’s Society at Worcester, and several acade- 
mies under the care of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 


* * * 


Father McMillan gave an address briefly outlining the rise of the Reading 
Circle movement. The pioneer worker was Miss Julie Perkins, who died a few 
weeks ago in Norfolk, and to whose zeal and perseverance Father McMillan paid 
a touching tribute. “This work,” he said, “has originated with the laity. 
The clergy have been annexed to it.” He spoke of THE CATHOLIC WORLD'S 
promotion of the movement, and of the great service rendered by the Boston 
Pilot, expressing the hope that the smaller Reading Circles would more fre- 
quently represent their work in its columns. He described his own Circle, the 
Ozanam, at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 

Father McMahon spoke with his wonted earnestness for the Reading 
Circles and the Summer-School. Many Catholics were content to live on the 
past intellectual glories of the Church, shutting their eyes to the palpable defect 
of intellectual culture in too many of our American Catholic communities to-day. 
He had read in Zhe Pz/ot with interest and pleasure Father Fulton’s words to 
the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle on the gradual Catholic intellectual pro- 
gress in Boston, and the way to promote it still further. He had no’patience with 
those who had money for everything but for good books. The Reading Circles 
have, as part of their mission, to make a paying public for good Catholic authors. 

With a few hearty words of godspeed from Dr. Conaty, the conference 
adjourned subject to the next call of the Catholic Union. The unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Warren E. Mosher, projector of the Summer-School, and of the 
Rev. James B. Troy, was much regretted. 

The Catholic Union of Boston deserves well of the Catholic Summer-School 
and of the Reading Circles throughout the country for its generous fostering of 
the movement in New England. Through its president, Mr. John P. Leahy, a 
kindly greeting was extended to all in attendance at the convention. 

From an editorial in Ze Pz/ot we learn that the Circles represented by dele- 
gate or letter sum up a total of about six hundred members, ranging from a Circle 
of two in Connecticut to the largest of the Boston Circles with one hundred and 
twenty-nine. The character of the studies is as diversified as the size of thé 
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Circles, but church history and modern English literature—with a marked lean- 
ing to the works of contemporary Catholic authors—are evidently receiving gen- 
eral attention. 

While this convention brought out pleasantly the fact that much good work 
is being done under competent direction, it proved also that there is need in 
many places of better defined courses of study and more methodical conduct of 
meetings. It is a questionof the mould rather than of the filling, for the sub- 
jects of study have, in large number, to be determined by the local needs. 

Some of the Circles in the smaller cities and the towns are following to great 
advantage the reading lists of the Columbian Reading Union as presented in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD ; or the Catholic Educational Union’s reading lists, as given 
in The Catholic Reading Circle Review. The Circles composed of convent- 
school alumnz naturally develop on the excellent literary lines laid down in their 
academy or high-school course. 

But, as a wise man keenly interested in the Catholic Summer-School reminds 
us, there is a large body of Catholic young men and women who have acquired 
an extensive literary training entirely outside of Catholic educational influences. 
Though practical Catholics, they have unconsciously assimilated much of the 
popular non-Catholic scientific and literary prejudices against the church. They 
are past the help of the rudimentary reading list, and would not be tempted 
into church history by the bait of the ordinary Catholic historical novel. 

* * * 


The Sacred Heart Review, of Boston, Mass., devoted alarge amount of space 
to the Reading Circle convention. From one of its able articles we take the fol- 
lowing : 

“ The public, and especially the Catholic public, should know about the Cath- 
olic Reading Circles and their work. The reports in the daily papers of the con- 
vention gave no idea whatever of the extent and importance of this work, of the 
steady but enthusiastic interest behind it, and the intelligence and ability which 
direct and sustain it. The existence of these societies, flourishing and working, 
sending delegates to the convention from cities, towns, and remote country vil- 
lages, is an evidence, in some respects more striking than that supplied by the 
Catholic Summer-School, of the share taken by Catholics in the widespread in- 
tellectual and educational movement of the day. The reports of the various 
delegates show a remarkable activity and interest among young Catholics, and a 
surprising amount of discretion, skill, and sound practical judgment in the 
methods of reading and study pursued by them. If there ever was a time when 
knowledge and cultivation were absolutely necessary for Catholics, to-day is that 
time. The cultivation of the intellect, investigation, discussion, keen criticism, 
the challenging of all accepted beliefs—all these things are the order of the day, 
and ‘in the air.’ The Catholic who pretends to be intelligent, and to know why 
he is a Catholic, must be ready at all times to explain, defend, and vindicate his 
faith. If he can do this clearly and correctly, it is very well; but if he can do it 
in the language and style of a cultivated and generally well-informed man, his 
advantage is immense. The Catholic Reading Circles include in their courses 
the leading Catholic writers, the classic and standard authors of our own and 
other countries, and the general literature with which every cultivated person is 
expected to be more or less familiar. THECATHOLIC WORLD maintains a regu- 
lar department devoted to their interests and ably conducted. The Catholic Cir- 
cles are precisely what we need to-day, and the more there are of them, carefully 
and ably managed, the better.” 
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The Azarias Reading Circle of Bridgeport, Conn., Miss Mary O’Toole presi- 
dent, is indebted to the Catholic Summer-School for its existence. At the first 
session in New London, and last year at Plattsburgh, the members imbibed en- 
thusiasm for Catholic intellectual progress from the lectures, and especially from 
the distinguished author whose name they have honored. The plan of work 
adopted included United States history ; a critical study of Irving’s Sketch Book 
and Alhambra ; Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico ; Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans 
and Pathfinder; Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter and Marble Faun, together with 
selections from Emerson, Brother Azarias, Dr. Brownson, Archbishop Spalding, 
and other Catholic writers. 

The Azarias Circle consists of twenty ladies, most of whom are, or have been, 
teachers. It has given during the winter three receptions, with musical selec- 
tions and a lecture, the first delivered by Dr. Eugene Bouton—former superinten- 
dent of the Bridgeport schools—on the “Ideal Man”; the second by Mr. Jesse 
Albert Locke on ** A New York Loyalist’s Account of the Revolution”; and the 
third by Mr. John H. Cummings on “Culture.” The receptions, besides being 
very enjoyable affairs to those in attendance, have been the means of promoting 
an interest in literary improvement outside the limits of the Circle. 

* * * 

The following letter from a busy priest proves better than any other argu- 
ment the necessity of the work undertaken by the Columbian Reading Union in 
supplying reliable information concerning the diffusion of literature: 


“I am the pastor of a new parish, and there is a tremendous amount of hard 
work placed in my hands. But I havea willing congregation. I have a splen- 
did class of young men and young women, and it is my desire to establish among 
them a literary society. I have watched the work of the Paulist Fathers for some 
years, and among all the movements they have set on foot for the benefit of the 
masses of the people there is not one, in my opinion, more praiseworthy and com- 
mendable, or more far-reaching in results, than the great work of the Reading 
Union. Now, while I appreciate the work, I must confess that I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the details to have the practical knowledge required for 
the undertaking I have nowin hand. True, I could go on with my own scheme, 
supported by good, practical minds; but our machinery might be cumbersome 
and might not run smoothly, and I think it better to start out with the experience 
of others for our guidance. Will you, therefore, please answer the following 
questions ? 

“When a Reading Circle undertakes to follow out a course, does each mem- 
ber have a copy of the same book? Are there as many copies of each book as 
there are members? Ifsuch be the case, does each member purchase and own 
the books? This would strike me as expensive and a serious drawback to the 
society. 

“From your knowledge of this kind of work, would you recommend the 
adoption of a constitution? Is it the practice to have literary societies under a 
fixed constitution ? 

“‘ Have you lists of books for libraries for such societies, with price per set, 
or for each separate work ? 

“Our society has had one meeting, and one hundred and forty members 
were enrolled. They are mostly members of the Blessed Virgin Sodality. Many 
will fall away, doubtless, in time. They have read very little, as a rule, and I 
think we must begin at the beginning. My own idea of this work is that it will 
be necessary to establish a well-selected library, and get them into the way of 
reading—to create a taste for reading first of all.” 


We would urge strongly the starting of a library first, under the circum- 
stances described. The Reading Circle can be formed at a later date, with or 
without a constitution. x & & 








